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PREFACE. 



The contents of the following pages have ap- 
peared during the last twelve months in the 
columns of Land and Water, and it is to the 
courtesy of the Editor of that excellent paper 
that I am indebted for permission to publish 
them in a collected form. I venture to remark 
that, as in both my former books my object 
has been to convey instruction on the subjects 
treated of (sporting and natural history) in a 
light and undidactic form, in the present vo- 
lume I have endeavoured to do so in a different 
way; not, as in "Flood, Field, and Forest'' and 
"Thames and Tweed," by laying down rules 
and maxims, but, in some of the articles, by 
setting up standards which, like the posts on 
a racecourse, are to be avoided. 
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viU PREFACE. 

The first tale alone has any connection with 
preceding ones. "A Fox's Tale" was fortu- 
nate enough to excite an interest in the minds 
of others than those who personally hunt. I 
was as earnestly entreated not to kill him as 
ever was Richardson to spare the honour of 
Clarissa ; so, after his being twice hunted, I 
turned him out as a "bagman," having first 
anointed him, as is the custom of the followers 
of that exciting pursuit, with aniseed ; I connived 
at his escape, and have now started him afresh— 
with what success my readers will determine. 

30, Hyde Park Square, London. 
February^ 1872. 
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THE FOX AT HOME. 



CHAPTER I. 

I SLEEP ONCE MORE IN MY OLD KENNEL. 

Gentle reader, were you ever sentenced to be 
hanged ? If so, you were, of course, reprieved, 
and, knowing what the sensation is, can enter into 
my feelings when I found myself, thus rescued 
literally from the jaws of death. Why, that tear- 
ing brute Frantic had actually a grip of my brush 
as I topped the stone wall, and got a handful of 
fur in her mouth— choke her ! Jester and Jealousy 
were racing to head me, and, but that I knew 
every foot of the ground before me, and turning 
suddenly as I touched it, regained the shelter of 
my kennel, I had been but a lost fox, and these 
my humble memoirs never written. Panting, 
breathless, exhausted, I lay for some time incap- 
able of thought or feeling, save one of snarling 
satisfaction that I had escaped. Was I thankful ? 

B 
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2 THE FOX AT HOME, 

Surely not ! The fierce spirit within me was not 
quelled. I felt that, had I been overtaken and 
killed, I should have died, as many a bold fox had 
died before me, not altogether unavenged of my 
pursuers. I would have given half my remaining 
brush for one fair snap at Miss Frantic's nose. 
Let Mr. Freeman and men of his cold-blooded 
stamp prate.about the "qruelty" of foxhunting, we 
foxes know better; a timid hare, a bewildered 
deer, may or may not suffer the pangs of terror 
imputed to them, but the bold, wild, crafty fox, 
strong in nerve, active in limb, fertile in resources, 
cool, self-reliant, and of pluck indomitable, knows 
not the word. His first sensation when hunted is 
one of conscious pride, almost of pleasure, at the 
wild excitement incident to "a race for life." His 
second, as his foes gain upon him, is a conscious- 
ness of resources and manoeuvres far beyond the 
intellect of the howling brutes that instinctively 
pursue him. His last, should he fail, as with fair 
play is rarely the case, one of concentrated hate 
that vents itself in a savage attack on the nearest 
of his foes ; and then — what then ? He dies ! Ay, 
and he lives in story ; and men who might have 
gone down to the grave " unhonoured and unsung," 
if not "unwept," find themselves immortalised 
as having ridden well in the great run from the 
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/ SLEEP ONCE MORE IN MY OLD KENNEL. 3 

Coplow to the Hurst, when a good fox, disdaining 
the protection of cover, led them a dance of ten 
miles over the open. 

I know that I have written to a different effect. 
I have recorded my weariness and hopelessness, 
my exhaustion and despair ; but I was young then, 
unused to hardship, and had neither pride nor 
strength to sustain me. I was but a cub when I 
gave to the world the "Fox's Tale." I felt as a 
cub— I wrote as a cub ; now I am a fox. 

For the present, at least, I was safe, and I soon 
found leisure to consider my situation. It seemed 
an age since the perfidious Billy had lugged me out 
by my chain, and, seizing me roughly by the scruff 
of my neck, forced me into the stifling s^ck, out 
of which I had emerged into Mr. White's " exer- 
cising ground." There lay the chain and the well- 
remembered collar, there stood the rough stone 
walls I had regarded as my prison, but which now 
proved indeed my city of refuge. There, too, was 
the ancient trough, filled, as of old, with clear cold 
water, from which I had so often lapped, and at 
which I speedily slaked my burning thirst Curl- 
ing myself round in the darkest corner of the 
kennel, I slept — not soundly, for troublous dreams 
and feverish visions assailed me, but I slept until 
a\yakened by a familiar voice. " Charlie, old boy ! 
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4 THE FOX AT HOME. 

Charlie!" — it sounded at the mouth of my sanctum 
— " why, Charlie, you rascal, you're *at home* again ! 
and if they want to steal you, they may catch you 
first, for you shall never be chained again." To 
this comforting assurance, coupled with the offer 
of some rats and a young rabbit, I vouchsafed, no 
reply beyond an ugly snarl, and it was perhaps as 
well that Mr. Stubbs essayed no familiarities with 
me ; assuredly had he done so, I should have torn 
the hand that fed me. Never prate about grati- 
tude from brute beasts. Androcles* lion is an ill- 
imagined myth, as baseless as the tales of thankful 
earwigs or responsive dickey-birds we read in fairy 
stories. Bestial virtues, such as they are, find place 
in the breast of a dog perhaps, but not in that of 
the nobler, untamed, untameable — at least, undo- 
mesticated — beast that has never submitted to the 
hated yoke of man — the wolf, the jackal, or the 
fox. I say that had Mr. Stubbs attempted a 
caress in my then state of mind, I had torn him 
where he stood. The good yeoman apparently 
looked for no return or thanks for the kind part 
he had played ; he left me chuckling to himself, 
and evidently highly pleased at what he had done. 
As the shades of evening deepened I stole forth, 
the rabbit in my mouth, for I longed to feed at 
liberty, and crouching for a moment behind the 
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/ REVISIT MY OLD HAUNTS, 5 

angle of the wall to see that the coast was clear, 
stole across the paddock, through the farmyard, 
and creeping beneath the gate, I felt tingling 
through my veins a bounding sense of liberty and 
freedom, a sensation that sent me careering across 
the well-remembered pasture, and almost carried 
me to the gorse, the scene of my early happiness 
and youthful maraudings. Well I bear in mind 
the exquisite feeling that pervaded my frame as 
I crossed the charmed circle that marked the 
boundary line of my chain. How I dashed across 
it when assured of the absence of restraint ! how 
I bounded onward ! but ere I reached my destined 
haven my natural habit of caution had returned, 
and I found myself, mechanically as it were^ run- 
ning low down the furrows, creeping through the 
meuses, and cautiously surveying each field before 
I entered it. There was little or no danger to be 
apprehended. The owl hooted from the ivy tod, 
the distant watch-dog bayed the moon, a few birds 
— a mallard in the marsh, a wandering whisp of 
snipes, a startled cushat, or a night-feeding heron 
— might mark me as I stole along, and utter half- 
suppressed notes of warning ; but no enemy, no 
persecutor was abroad, no crow to mob, no pie to 
revile me, no lapwing flitted through the air ta 
flap me with his mocking wing, no raven to daunt 
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6 THE FOX AT HOME, 

my spirit with his ill-omened croak. No, in that 
joyful hour was neither drawback nor alloy to my 
happiness. I was again a free fox, a wild fox, 
and as I entered the well-remembered gorse, and 
threaded each down-trodden meuse, as I crept 
along each well-defined run, I felt myself "^^/ 
homer Neither was I long solitary. Let keepers 
say what they will, a well-preserved, cover is never 
without foxes ; and but a short time elapsed ere 
I found a helpmate and a partner to share my 
" fox estate." 

Happy days those — ^happier, perhaps, than even 
the earlier ones already recorded. The happiness 
of cubs and children is of a negative kind. They 
are happy because they are not unhsippy. Foxes 
and men reflect, and compare, and " realise " their 
happiness. 

Hunting was drawing to a close, the Deepdene 

hounds were removed to a distant kennel to hunt 

the woodlands far beyond Bolsover Forest, and we 

(my mate and I) passed our days in security and 

• unmixed content. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW MR. STUBBS RODE TO CQVER. 

"A FROST last night, I'm thinking," said Mr. Stubbs, 
addressing himself, as fresh out of his cold tub he 
nimbly plied the coarsest of rough towels, after the 
fashion depicted by the ubiquitous Mr. Cash, over 
his healthy frame. " A frost, I think, and not bad 
for scent either, after all this wet. But," added he, 
reflectively, "who knows anything about scent .^ 
Man and boy, I've hunted forty years, and I think 
I know less about it than I did at the outset." 
The last sage and undeniable proposition was 
made and assented to by Mr. Stubbs as he sur- 
veyed himself in an old-fashioned mirror, the pro- 
perty of some long-forgotten ancestor, at a time 
when possibly the family held their heads higher 
than at present, and took rank with the magnates 
of the land. The glass in question had been por- 
tion of the *' trousseau " of his buxom daughter, on 
her marriage with Lawrence Beavor, Esq., the 
well-to-do junior partner in the firm of Bullock 
and Beavor, brewers and maltsters at Kinton-in- 
the-Marsh, some twenty-five miles from the Grange, 
on the very outskirts of the Deepdene country. It 
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8 THE FOX AT HOME, 

was Mr. Stubbs's first visit to his married daughter, 
and he was made much of, as he deserved to be, 
occupying the chamber of state, while his favourite 
horse was Httered down and fed in the daintiest 
loose box the stables afforded. 

The survey Mr. Stubbs made of himself was not 
altogether unsatisfactory. The stalwart yeoman, 
though past the bloom of youth, verging indeed on 
old age, was hale and hearty, his frank face and 
genial smile did duty for good looks, his com- 
plexion was ruddy, his features good, and in his 
scarlet coat and white kerseymere waistcoat 
with golden buttons, well-fitting breeches, spot- 
less boots, and— on hunting mornings only — a 
foxhead pin in a rich blue scarf, Mr. Stubbs might 
have passed muster as a good-looking, if not hand- 
some man, before a less-prejudiced tribunal than 
that which now stood in judgment in front of the 
ancient looking-glass. Vanity, personal vanity, is 
not the first of human weaknesses to fade, and a 
good thing it is that it does not. Many and vari- 
ous, no doubt, are the ills that spring from that 
source, but for the most part they affect injuriously 
the " subject *' only. Your reasonably vain man is 
ever good-natured, and its better results affect 
others. Vanity apart, it is to be feared that much 
kindness, many liberal acts, great deeds of courage. 
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ffOW MR, STUBBS RODE TO COVER, 9 

many of heroism, and full many of self-sacrifice, 
would never come into existence. The poor out- 
cast mentioned by Hood, ariiong her early good 
gifts had " vanity, maiden shame " — would that the 
one would always preserve the other ! Be that as 
it may, Mr. Stubbs on this morning undoubtedly 
lingered rather longer over his toilet than was his 
ordinary wont ; and as he fitted on his new dog- 
skin gloves, adjusted his spurs, and refixed the 
button in his hat after breakfast, presented the 
spectacle of a man perfectly satisfied with himself 
and the world around. ** Shall be home by five, 
my dear, I don't doubt ; little chance of a run at 
this time of year, but don't wait dinner," and 
stumping down the hall-steps with the wide, awk- 
ward gait generally adopted by the wearer of 
spurs, he mounted his well-groomed, undipped 
hunter. 

Mr. Stubbs was old-fashioned in some, nay, in 
many, ways, and held clipping and singeing, those 
best of all inventions for getting a horse into con- 
dition and keeping him so, in thorough contempt 
and detestation — mere excuses for idleness on the 
part of the groom, he declared them to be ; he was 
a tremendous advocate for " elbow grease." 

A finer shaped or better animal than his horse, 
which, with a warm rug over him, stood at the 
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lo THE FOX A T HOME, 

door, and which some years ago he had rather 
ostentatiously called " FoUow-me," could hardly 
have been found. High in the withers, deep in 
the chest, his legs well under him, with plenty of 
bone, and hocks so big they approached to 
deformity, he looked a hunter all over, but, " well- 
a-day ! his date was fled," his knees were hardly 
in a line with the pastern joints, the sinews seemed 
to have united with the bone, and the forelegs 
trembled slightly as his master put his foot in the 
stirrup. Still there was fire in the old horse's 
eye ; he pawed and whinnied at the sight of the 
red coat, and as he warmed to his work he stepped 
gaily out, and, if permitted, would have bowled 
along at a rate far beyond the legitimate six or 
seven miles an hour, at which his master was wont 
to ride to the meet. 

The fog, child of the early frost and damp sub- 
soil, soon melted beneath the rays of the bright 
sun, and as the rider's fingers, perhaps a little 
cramped by the compression of the new dogskin 
gloves, regained their sense of feeling, his spirits 
insensibly rose, and had he been blessed with one 
spark of poetical fancy, one note of music, or the 
smallest compass of voice, doubtless it would have 
found adequate vent As it was, his keen senses 
were aroused and open to the pleasurable excite- 
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HOW MR. STUBS S RODE TO COVER. II 

ment ever attendant on the intelligent observation 
of the workings of nature. He marked the bright 
drop as it hung, like a diamond, on the extremity 
of the pendent bramble ; he watched the motions 
of the small birds that, occasionally flitting across 
his path, made the old horse, too wise to shy, prick 
his ears alternately ; and the chatter of the invisible 
pie, though he could not exactly recall the terms 
of the augury, he knew boded good luck. He 
marked, too, the lovely tints the trees and hedges 
had assumed in honour of the coming winter, and 
as he drew a great breath of healthy air into his 
ample chest, felt perhaps as religious, at least as 
thankful for the good things given to him, as ever 
he had done at church. 

"Which is my road to Cradock's Caifn ?" The 
question was addressed to a farmer, who appeared 
to be watching with deep interest the progress of a 
plough across the field he stood on close to where 
four roads met. ** Which is my road to Cradock's 
Cairir.?" 

" Fm a stranger in these parts," was the unsatis- 
factory reply, given in a very sulky tone. 

"Can you tell me, then, where the Old Holly 
Bush Inn is?" asked Mr. Stubbs, "I can ask my 
way when there." 

" Second turn to your left ; and," added the 
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12 THE FOX A T HOME, 

discontented agriculturist, " don't you come gal- 
lopading over my young wheat, for I won't have 
it at no price — so now you know." 

** All right, old friend,'* cried Mr. Stubbs, cheerily, 
and trotted on, no whit abashed. He had faith in 
hunting — the British institution, the noble science, 
" the sport of kings, the image of war, without its 
guilt, and only twenty per cent, of its danger." 
Besides, he didn't believe in injury to wheat from 
riding over it so early in the season. 

"Which is the way to Cradock's Cairn, my 
lad ?" to a juvenile picking faded blackberries 
from the road-side hedge, and supposed to be 
" minding " a herd of swine discontentedly (like 
the other agriculturist) routing amongst the fallen 
oak-leaves in search of the few remaining acorns. 

" Where do ye turn him out, master } *' was the 
interrogative answer. 

"Oh, Lord ! that I should be taken for a stag- 
hunter, even by that little disciple," muttered Mr. 
Stubbs, as, touching the old horse with the spur, 
he trotted along the lane, and, crossing the corner 
of a sheep-eaten turnip-field in the direction indi- 
cated by the sulky farmer, found himself in com- 
pany with Sir Harry Leapwell, a young man who 
had but lately left Oxford, where he had signalised 
himself as one of the best — ^at least the wildest — 
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riders to the ** drag," and now, but for his genial 
good-nature, would have been voted a pest with 
any other hounds. Sir Harry was always galloping 
or jumping, generally before the hounds, and sorely 
tried old Carter's temper. He took a rate, however, 
with such placid good-humour, and apologised so 
earnestly when he had ridden over " the man in the 
ditch," or carried the hounds over the scent, or 
crossed a quiet rider at his fence, it was impossible 
to quarrel with him. He had light curly hair, blue 
eyes, and rather a low forehead. As he galloped 
up to Stubbs's side, he looked at his watch with a 
disappointed expression, and, pulling up, greeted 
him warmly. The greeting was returned, for Mr. 
Stubbs had been young himself, and could find 
excuses for a young man who erred through excess 
of zeal. Young men now-a-days, he was wont to 
say, were too prudent by half. He had no faith 
in puppies who were free from riot whilst puppies. 

'* Not late, I hope. Sir Harry, are we } " 

" Oh ! no ; but Fve lost another tenner, thSit's 
all ! " 

" How's that ? Early in the day to lose two, 
I'm thinking." 

" Well, but," said his companion, " I've lost three. 
You see I'm stopping at old Squander's down at 
Beechy Grove ; Count Zevensdemain, a German 
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14 THE FOX AT HOME, 

nobleman, is there, you know. He's got a stupid 
habit of betting about anything and everything. 
Don't you hate betting, Mr. Stubbs V 

Mr. Stubbs admitted that a bet was a fool's 
argument. 

** Well, sir, he came down this morning at half- 
past nine. I was early, for I knew he would go in 
for a seat by Kitty Squander. She's a hundred 
thousand pounds, they say ; not that I care for 
that, only she does ride well It's worth a year of 
a man's life to see that girl handle a horse at a big 
fence. I'd lose a start almost to watch her. Talk 
of a * lady's hand,' as a rule they've got none ; I've 
seen a fellow with a fist like a flounder, and an arm 
like a prizefighter's, play with his horse's mouth as 
if he were playing the piano ; and I've seen a girl 
as light as a puff-ball hang on by the curb-rein till 
the horse was forced to rear to ease the pain ; but 
to see Kitty sitting square and — 

"But about the bets.?" asked Mr. Stubbs, who 
began to weary of Kitty and her perfections. 

" Well, sir, he came drawling down to breakfast 
at half-past nine, and the hounds meet at a quarter 
to eleven. ' Bet you a tenner*. Count, you're too 
late,' cried I. ' Done,' says he, as he rang the bell 
and ordered his horse round. * Why,' said I, * don't 
you eat any breakfast V * Had it in my own room 
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HOW MR, STUBBS RODE TO COVER, 15 

an hour ago, whilst my valet was pulling on my 
boots. Besides/ he adds, * it's only ten miles/ 
* Bet a tenner it's nearer eleven,' says I. 'Done V 
says he, 'who'll decide it?* * My groom, if you'll 
agree.' * All right.' * Thomas, how far to Cradock's 
Cairn ?* *Ten miles and a quarter,' answered the 
man, who had come in for orders. * It was measured 
by the surveying people last week! ' " 

" Well," said Mr. Stubbs, "I know what I should 
think of that bet ; but about the third, the one you 
seem to have lost now V 

"Oh, that.? Well, the Count offered me a 
mount to cover on this little hack I'm on." Mr. 
Stubbs looked rather contemptuously down on the 
wiry thorough-bred steed his friend was riding. 
" He happened to say it would take above an hour 
to get to cover on her. Well, I had seen her 
gallop, and she's about as fast and as good a goer 
as ever I came across, so I told him I'd bet a 
tenner I was at the Cairn at 10.45, ^^d so I should 
have been, but when she was brought round she 
wouldn't let me mount her, and I found that the 
Count always got on in the stable ; so after losing 
ten minutes I was forced to do so too, and 
then I found that nothing would bring her up 
to a gate, and I had to dismout to open every 
one ; so you see the time 's up, and we ain't there 
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yet However, we shall be in plenty of time for 
the draw." 

Accordingly, five . minutes' canter brought the 
pair in view of a couple more red-coats, a led horse 
or two, a waggonette, and a taxed cart, all pro- 
ceeding along the high road, which they entered at 
a right angle, and immediately came in view of 
the old ruined tower known as Cradock's Cairn, a 
place perhaps once famous in history, but now 
only recognised as one of the best meets on that 
side of the country of the Deepdene hounds. The 
Cairn, which stood conspicuous on the brown 
heathery down above them, was still at some dis- 
tance, though appearing almost close through the 
hazy mist which still hung in the air. 

On their arrival they found a goodly muster. 
Carriages laden with the wearers of brightest 
colours, carts and vans with those of still brighter, 
footmen by the dozen, children by the score. The 
cottagers' wives and daughters had been left, grin- 
ning and admiring, behind their garden palings 
below, the cur dogs barked, the children shouted, 
horses curvetted — it was a cheery sight. But we 
are touching an oft-trodden ground, and. though 
the picture rises vividly and pleasantly to the 
mind's eye, we abstain from painting it. Of course, 
this being the first day of the season, representa- 
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HOW MR. STUBBS RODE TO COVER. 17 

tives of what is known as the " sporting press " were 
there — quiet, observant, unassuming gentlemen 
they are, capable of forming a judgment of men 
and hounds and horses, and of imparting it. 
Possibly the old huntsman, Jem Carter, did not 
view the matter in that light, or disliked the 
specimen before him ; at any rate, his greeting 
was received with courtesy, certainly — for when 
was Jem Carter ever known to be uncivil ? — but 
with an utter absence of cordiality. 

" A good entry this season, eh, Jem } " 

The speaker was a good-looking young man of 
rather fast appearance, indifferently got up, with 
spurs of portentous length, and boots of question- 
able polish. 

" Yes, sir, thank ye, a very good entry." 

" Many young hounds out ? *' 

" Well, sir, weVe got six couple of puppies, and 
a many new uns. My lord has drafted some of 
our best hunting hounds for running mute. Right 
or wrong, he says he won't have a hound in. the 
pack that don't tell his own tale." 

" A likely puppy, that black-and-tan dog by the 
post yonder." 

" That, sir — that's old Rosamond ; six seasons 
we've had her-^poor old bitch. Her time is 
nearly come; but — " 

C 
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" Ah ! there's old Columbine—" 

** No, sir, that's Rhapsody. My lord bought her 
out of the Yarborough kennels." 

" O — h ! '* muttered our special correspondent, 
something discomfited ; " which do you call now 
your best puppy ? " 

" Well, sir, I should say Sinbad yonder was as 
good as any — pity he's a leetle out at elbows." 

The next Saturday the readers of ** the — — " 
were informed that ** Lord 's entry was alto- 
gether below par— only one hound worth looking 
at, Sinbad, and his hind legs were very crooked ! "* 

' * A fact ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW CHARLIE AND KATIE RODE TO COVER. 

" Pappy, dear pappy ; do you know what day to- 
morrow is ?" 

" Yes, darling, Tuesday, first of November, one 
thousand — ^' 

"Yes, but doiit you know it's my birthday V 

" Bless us ! is it your birthday } and how old 
may my little Katie be — eleven ?" 

'* Now, pappy, darling, you know I'm fourteen, 
and you promised me that when I was fourteen I 
should ride Loudwater with the hounds, and I am 
fourteen to-morrow ; and I've told Loudwater, and 
I've told James; and they are both so pleased,, 
and IVe only one thing to ask : May Charlie come 
too ? he can ride Pet, and James will ride Hark- 
over ; and — there's a kind, dear, good old pappy — 
only say Yes!" 

The answer, whatever might have been intended, 
was stopped by a storm of kisses, and taking silence 
for consent, the bright little maiden rushed forth 
to impart the glad tidings to Charlie her younger 
brother, to the butler, to the nurse, to the cat, 
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to the dog, and to every created being of whose 
sympathy with her joy she felt assured. 

" Charlie, Charlie, give me a kiss, and FU tell 
you something so nice ! " Charlie demurred at first, 

"Accustomed sisterly salutes to feel 

. Insipid things, like sandwiches of veal ;" 

but one glance at the radiant face before him 
altered his mood, and submitting with tolerable 
grace to the proferred caress, he was rewarded by 
a whisper that sent him dancing about the room, 
his arm round Katie's waist, shouting in slightly 
discordant, but triumphant tone, and with more 
regard to melody than time, — 

**A hunting we will go, will go, will go, 
And a hunting we will go ! " 

Then, rushing to the window, he shouted for James ; 
the faithful groom who had taught his father to 
ride, had taught Katie to ride, and, during the 
holidays, when he, Master Charles, was not en- 
gaged in bird's-nesting, ratting, fishing, rabbiting, 
bathing, or bat-folding, had, to some extent, taught 
him to ride. 

"James," shouted the young gentleman, "you, 
and I, and Katie, are going to hunt to-morrow. 
Pa says so, and Tm to ride Pet, and you're to ride 
Harkover, and Katie 's to ride Loudwater, and the 
hounds meet at the Cairn, and we're to start at 
nine, and you'll put on the new bridle, and you'll 
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not give Pet a drop of water to-morrow morning ; 
I mean to gallop him like anything." 

"No water. Master Charles! Give him some, 
won't you, sir ? dumb beasts want their drink like 
us Christians do ; but I'll see he hasn't too much. 
You mean to show 'em the way, I'll be bound." 

Charlie, who had a tolerable opinion both of 
himself and of his pony, intimated that something 
of the sort might, in reason, be expected of him, 
and the old man having received more coherent 
directions from his beloved young lady, retired to 
give an extra rub to the saddles, and a little extra 
grooming to the good horses, who had ceased to be 
treated as component parts of the stud, though 
both had been good, very good, in their day. As 
to the Pet, he was an institution in the family- 
age unknown, shape matchless, a cart-horse in 
miniature, with mane and tail that swept the 
ground, deep chested, low in the withers, with 
good loins, and great power ; he could gallop like 
a deer, and jump like a cat ; thoroughly under- 
-stood his business, and, while affecting to disregard 
Master Charlie's efforts at mastery, never led him 
wrong, or, under any circumstances, '* put him in 
the hole." Had the Pet been a Christian servant 
he would have been a kind master to his employer, 
and allowed no one to take liberties with him but 
himself 
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Loudwater and Harkover also, as has been said, 
were both on the retired list; they had carried 
their owner for many seasons with credit and 
safety, and now enjoyed the otium cum dignitate 
they so well deserved, and both were in capital 
condition. Harkover was especially old James's 
horse, on which he attended his young mistress in 
her daily drives. 

Katie, it may be remembered, was James's pupil \ 

James was Katie's ** guide, philosopher, and friend." 

Very slowly passed the hours, as is their perverse 

custom when some pleasurable event is looked 

forward to ; but in clue time the wished-for night 

came on, and, brimful of joyous anticipations, the 

happy girl and boy retired to their respective 

dormitories. 

***** ^ 

''Life is twofold, ^ sleep has its own world." 
Happy that it is so ! " Oh ! sleep, it is a blessed 
thing!" cries the Ancient Mariner. — "My blessing 
on the man that invented sleep : it covers a man 
all over like a mantle," exclaims the sententious 
Sancho Panza. " At night all wrongs are right" 

**Tis night when the usurer feels 
That his money is thrice repaid, 
*Tis night when adorers kneel 
By scores to the sleeping maid." 

That none flitted through pretty Katie's brain as 
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she slept must be accounted for on the same ground 
as that of " the Moorish maiden " who took such 
an unfair advantage of the Christian knight, when 
he stooped to draw water for her in his helmet, — 

"An article like that 
Had never oome her way; " 

but Queen Mab was, nevertheless, busy about the 
girl's pillow. Katie saw a vision of the closest- 
fitting and most perfect of riding-habits ; the 
prettiest cap, the brightest feather ; and she saw 
the old horse Loudwater, if possible more shapely, 
more docile, and more perfect than he was- in sober 
waking reality ; and the wearer of habit, cap, and 
feather, the rider of the horse, was no other than 
her own sweet self. As for Charlie, his bed would 
hardly hold him : he tossed and tumbled, and 
almost, for the first time in his life, lay awake for 
nearly an hour after his curly head had pressed 
the pillow. His dreams were all of the coming 
hunt, and all couleur de rose. The Pet was there, 
greatly enlarged, and caparisoned with breastplate 
and saddle-cloth, looking a hunter all oven And 
then Master Charlie put in practice all the lessons 
he had conned so diligently as they fell from old 
James's oracular lips. Now he was racing over 
the wide pasture, getting up in his stirrups, and 
holding his horse hard by the head. Now he 
drives him at a bullfinch, protecting his eyes with 
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Kis elbows, and leaving as he passes no more token 
of his passage than would a blackbird ; now he 
trots up to a hog-backed stile, and clears it, foot- 
board and all, in a bound. Now, holding on by 
the mane, he scrambles up the rough bank, and, 
sitting back, hops lightly over the ditch and sinjgle 
rail on the other side ; anon he rushes, best pace, 
at the brook; but Pet somehow fails to clear it: 
his forelegs are on the bank, but it is rotten, and 
he falls back ; they are swept down by the current ; 
he clutches at the mane, "the wild horse swims 
the wilder stream," the water rises to the saddle- 
bow; higher yet — it splashes in his face — ^he 
awakes, and finds the laughing Katie treating him 
to a liberal supply of " cold pig," out of the ample 

tub at his bedside. 

« « « « ♦ 

Yes, very pleasant are youthful dreams, waking or 
sleeping, light and refreshing are youthful slumbers. 
Bright, and healthy, and joyous were the young 
faces that greeted the rising sun on that first of 
November. It was no summer sun that shone 
forth ; its great white face peered dimly through 
the cold white mist that clung in ample folds to 
the low ground, and hung on the hills. The river 
steamed, and there was a frosty something in the 
air that, unaided by the blast, brought the red 
leaves whirling to the ground, and deposited them 
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with a kind of a light '* thud " on the greensward. 
There let them lie, till the sweet spring-tide come 
round again, and 

"The young leaves dance above," 
"WhUe the old leaves rot below." 

We have marked their behaviour through many 
a recurring year, and seen 

"Each drop a tear 
On his brother's mossy bier!" 

Meanwhile Katie and Charlie, alike careless of 
cold, of wintry blasts, and of moral lessons to be 
learned from the falling leaves, stood on the hall 
steps, the latter shouting for James and the horses. 
The horses were speedily brought round and 
mounted, and no happier group started for the 
meet on that November morning. 

How is it that horses invariably recognise a 
hunting day } They do, it cannot be doubted. 
Their demeanour is totally different from that of 
ordinary days. Is it that they are aroused earlier 
than is their wont.? Is it that they are indued 
with breastplates and saddle-cloths ? Is it that 
their riders* costume is out of the ordinary } or is 
it that they comprehend, to some extent at least, 
what is discussed before them } I know not. Dogs 
who live with their masters undoubtedly collect 
the general purport of the conversation that is held 
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in their presence, whenever it is of a nature affect- 
ing their personal interests ; and horses may, in 
some degree, participate in the faculty. At any 
rate, horses do know when they are going out 
hunting, and it would have been absurd for any 
one of the three, Loudwater, Harkover, or the 
Pet, to have professed ignorance on this occasion ; 
their demeanour would have belied them. James's 
old horse stood trembling and excited, his ears 
down close to his head, his leg bent in act of 
pawing, his eye brightening, and his neck arched. 
Loudwater, unusually fidgetty at being mounted, 
refused the proffered lump of sugar, and half 
reared on the bit as his young mistress settled 
herself on the saddle and shook down her habit. 
As for the Pet, he gave a grunt and a bound, when 
Master Charlie mounted, that nearly unseated that 
young gentleman, and running round in a half- 
circle stationed himself directly behind Harkover's 
quarters, who more than half threatened a Tcick, 
to teach him forbearance and better manners. 
The party, however, were speedily under weigh, 
and rode forth, jocund and joyous, into the open 
country that bounded the park. Charlie was 
elated and slightly boastful. What horse could 
gallop or jump, like Pet? Who could ride Pet 
like Charlie ? 
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" I'll give you the brush, Katie ! " he magnani- 
mously declared. 

" When youVe got it, Charlie," was the cautious 
rejoinder. 

As she spoke, the road dropped suddenly down 
into a deep watercourse, through which a tiny 
streamlet rippled. The two old hunters plashed 
merrily through, scrambling rapidly up the op- 
posite bank. Pet, being thirsty, stopped short, 
and, plunging his head suddenly down into the 
water, began indemnifying himself for enforced 
abstinence by sucking up the water with a noise 
like that of an exhausted syringe. Charlie, taken 
unawares, was pulled right over his head, and fell 
ignominiously, but harmlessly, on the soft mud 
that margined the stream. Somewhat abashed, 
he rose and speedily regained his saddle and his 
equanimity. Pet, apparently satisfied with having 
gained his point, comported himself thenceforth 
with the most commendable propriety. 

And ^o they rode on, chatting and laughing, 
and happy in themselves and in each other, 
until the old Cairn, the fixture of the day, 
loomed intermittently far above them, through 
the mist which still waged unequal war with the 
bright but weak beams of the November sun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CRADOCK'S cairn. — A WEIRD TALE BY OLD 
JAMES. 

The mist, as they proceeded up the hill, was in 
the ascendant. It grew denser every moment ; 
distant objects became invisible, and nearer ones 
wore a distorted and unnatural appearance. 
Charlie's pony shied at a gorse bush, and Katie's 
steed snorted as he stumbled over a cart-rut, the 
breath from his nostrils showing like steam from 
a stopping engine. 

** What's that ? In the name of goodness, whafs 
that.?" asked James, in a voice tremulous With 
emotion, and with more earnestness than the occa- 
sion seemed to demand. It may be remarked that 
if old James had a fault, it was a slight, though no 
doubt unacknowledged, tendency to superstition. 
He feared hedgehogs, slow-worms, and black cats. 
He never walked under a ladder, he had faith in 
the virtues of a horseshoe, religiously threw salt, if 
spilled, over his left shoulder, and abstained, from 
commencing any work of importance on a Friday. 
No horse was clipped or singed on that day, no 
puppy wormed, or cropped, or rounded, nor any 
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other act done, which, however necessary, could, 
on any pretence, be deferred. Besides, as he some- 
times hinted, he had had experiences, 

"In the name of goodness, what's that?" A 
very natural object, seemingly ; a mounted horse- 
man, looming large through the fog, cantered by 
them at just too great a distance for them to dis- 
tinguish his general outline, the fall of his horse's 
footsteps unheard on the springy turf, 

"Why, that's Old Peacock," said Charlie. 
" Proud Peacock, I call him ; a jolly ass he is, 
too. I know him by his wearing his hat all on 
one side." 

" Hush, Charlie ! '* cried his sister ; ** he will hear 
what you say.'* 

But the stranger was already otit of sight, and 
(though the mist rose at the instant, revealing the 
wild, weird scene around them, bringing into view 
the stunted thorns, the grey stones, and the ancient 
Cairn, now close at hand) was seen no more ; pro- 
bably he had ridden the side erf the hill away from 
them to escape the cutting blast, which, biowing 
from the east, was grudgingly welcomed, though it 
drove the fog befcwre it. 

The sun, however, shone forth, and as James's 
spirits rose with the brightening change he became 
more cheery and communicative. 
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" What frightened you, James ? " asked Kate. 

**Well, miss, I fancied for the moment it was 
Nick Cradock himself; they do say he rides the 
hill yet when the mist is on it." 

" And who was Nick Cradock ? " 

" 111 tell you, miss : Cradock was huntsman to 
your grandfather when I was a younker. A keen 
sportsman he was, and a bold rider. He lived for 
hunting, and cared for nothing else. He feared 
nothing, and loved nothing, and believed nothing. 
He had a baddish character, and folk shunned 
him ; for that matter, I don't think he was ever 
inside a church in his life.*' 

" Like Ihe wild German huntsman papa read us 
about," said Charlie ; "go on, James." 

" Well, the hounds were out one misty morning 
in November, like this maybe, the fox had been 
found in the copse below — ^you can see it there in 
the valley a mile away or more ; look just over the 
elbow yonder beyond the gorse. Well, he went 
away right up-wind, and turned to the hill, in full 
view of the pack. Cradock knew him well, for he 
had unkennelled him twice before — ^an old grey fox 
he was, that had run him out of scent both times. 
The view halloo he gave might have been heard at 
the forest. The hounds raced up the Kill, heads 
up and stems down, right for the Cairn, and there 
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they checked, as hounds are isure to do when they 
have been running in view, before they will stoop 
for the scent again. The old man was terribly put 
out, for he had put on the steam too soon. His 
horse was blown, and could hardly make a trot of 
it as he held his hounds round ; but he did, and 
Truelove hit it off by the ashen stump yonder. 
They settled to the scent in no time, and Nick, 
with his pumped horse, found himself farther 
behind the farther they went He lost his temper, 
and his head belike tqgether, and fell to cursing 
and flogging, and spurring and swearing, the like 
was never heard. Just then a man on a black 
horse rode up, and asked what ailed him. Cra- 
dock told him that his horse was beat, his hounds 
were well-nigh out of sight or hearing, and the fox 
he longed to kill would surely get away. * Td ride 
the hill to eternity,* he said and swore, ' if I could 
but bring his brush home in my pocket' 'Take 
my horse,' said the stranger, and in a moment 
old Cradock found himself mounted as he had 
never been mounted before. The black horse 
seemed to fly with him, unconscious of his weight. 
He galloped up the hill as on level ground, away 
over the springy turf, away through the plashy bog, 
bounding through the gorse bushes, covering the 
broad deep gullies in his stride, and skimming the 
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Steep side of the hill as though gifted with wings. 
The hounds seemed to come back to him, and in 
less time than I take to tell it, Nick Cradock was 
in his place at some little distance from, but 
§ilmost in a line with, the leading hounds. * Forrard, 
Trusty and Truelove ! Forrard, Bellmaid and Blue- 
bell ! ' shrieked the old man, as his favourite pup- 
pies took the lead. * Get forrard, Ringwood, good 
hound !' But no, the old dog was right, and Nick's 
quick eye told him that the body of the pack had 
overrun the scent, good as it was. Taking the 
black horse by the head, he strove to stop and 
turn him sharp to the left, as Old Jester, who, 
despite of pluck, had been fain to run jealously in 
the ruck, showed a line, and feathering for a mo- 
ment with a long-drawn howl, led the baffled pack 
in almost the opposite direction to that they had 
been running — ^back towards the Cairn, in fact. 
The appearance of an old woman in a grey cloak, 
picking fuel from the dead gorse, showed the cause 
of the untoward movement, and as he turned to 
curse her, the black horse crossed his legs, and 
stumbling forward, threw his rider heavily on his 
head, rolling over him as he lay on the ground. 
Sadly bruised and sorely dazed he was, but mut- 
tering he would kill his fox if he rode to death's 
door, he mounted, and reached the Cairn just as 
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the hounds pulled him down — under the thorn, 
yonder, miss, where the spring bubbles up. The 
field, which had 'nicked* in at the turn, were well 
up, and looked to see old Cradock jump from his 
horse, and, successfully fighting for the fox, hold 
him high above the baying pack, and give his cus- 
tomary 'whohoop,' a halloo that made the sheep 
start in the distant fold, and scared the crows a 
mile off. But the old man sat still and stiff in his 
saddle, and as his horse, now dank with sweat, his 
flanks heaving, his red nostrils expanded, moved 
uneasily, he fell heavily to the ground. They 
picked him up and carried him within the stone 
enclosure, they throy water on his face, 

'They shook him by the arm and head. 
And tried to waken him, but found him dead.' 

A doctor who was present declared that his neck 
had been broken half an hour or more ; anyways, his 
head hung down on one side in a strange way for 
a living man. They carried him home, and buried 
him next Sunday under the yew-tree in the church- 
yard, nearest to the kennels." 

** Oh, tell us some more," cried Charlie ; "do tell 
us some more. I know old Nick rides the hill now 
— did you ever see him ? I know you have, now, 
and you thought old stuck-up Peacock, with his 

D 
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hat on one side, was him. Now, didn't you, 
James ? — say you did." 

" Well, master, FU not say that I wasn't scared 
a bit, as reason was; but, bless you, I don't believe 
in that nonsense, I don't ; and as for seeing him, if 
I did it was only once, and once too often, for that 
matter. Death or danger surely comes when Nick 
Cradock rides." 

" But that once, oh, do tell us." 

" Well, you see, sir, there was a sort of groom 
helper in our stables ; his name was Nixon, least- 
ways that was the name he went by ;' but his real 
name was Cradock, a byblow, Fm thinking ; as a 
young 'un he was just talked of as Nick's boy or 
Nick's son, and so he got to be called Nixon for 
short — a harum-scarum, wild sort of devil-me-care 
fellow he was, up to any sort of mischief or sport 
that had a spice of devilry in it, but a capital 
groom when sober, and a wonderful rider. After 
old Nick's death the master seemed to take to him 
more, and made him his own groom and horseman. 
He had the care of the horse Cradock rode the day 
of his death, as fine a hunter as ever carried fourteen 
stone, but a wicked brute in the stable, and out of 
it too, for that matter ; if he didn't own his master 
he was always bad to ride, and never quite safe 
with hounds. Whatever you do, Master Charles 
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when you keep horses of your own, never keep one 
that kicks in the stable or kicks hounds. How 
that horse came into the stable at all I can't re- 
member — some said he was found there sweating 
and shivering in the stall after the accident, but I 
expect your grandpapa, sir, bought him ; he never 
let a good horse slip by if money would buy him — 
quite right too." 

** But, James, about seeing old Cradock ; when 
did you see him ? " 

" I was just coming to that. Master Charles, and 
it was the very question that Nixon asked of me, 
jeering like. 'When did you see the old man?' 
asked he; and I told him, 'Last night as ever 
was !* 'And what like did he look ?' ' He looked,' 
said I, * as he used to look : he had on a hunting 
frock and a cap, and his feet werp thrust well home 
in the stirrups ; he rode at a hunting gallop, and 
as he passed down the lane, I saw that his head 
hung down on one side, just as it did the day he 
died. ' Down the Kennel lane, why he must have 
come agen my house,' said Nixon ; ' did he jump 
over it ."^ ' ' No,' said I, ' he passed through it^ and 
I saw him galloping along the pathway that leads 
to the churchyard.' I'd have known Nick Cradock 
among a thousand by his seat ; a fine seat it was, 
firm and strong ; he kept a tight hold of his reins. 
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but his hand was as light as a lady's. He was a 
horseman, he was, all over ! Nixon only laughed, 
and called me some jeering name. The next 
morning he was found dead in the stall, killed by 
a kick on the forehead. He was carried the next 
Sunday down the pathway, and buried close along 
of Nick Cradock." 

" Oh ! what a jolly story,'' cried Charlie, a little 
tremulously. 

" Thank you, James,** said Katie, " how sad ! 
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THE FIND. 

Arrived at the Cairn, the first person that met 
Katie's eye was Mr. Peacock. Katie smiled and 
bowed. Charlie shouted, — 

**We saw you on the hill, Mr. Peacock; you 
rode by us* in the fog." 

"Hardly so. Master Charlie,*' was the reply, *'/ 
rode the opposite ridgey and came across from the 
valley below!* 

Charlie looked puzzled, and James triumphant. 

At this moment the hounds came up, looking 
healthy, sleek, and in capital condition; a trifle 
fleshy, perhaps, but hounds must not begin their 
season fine-drawn. Our sporting correspondent's 
criticism has been already recorded. Mr. Stubbs, 
having shaken hands with Carter, and looked care- 
fully over every one of the young hounds, pro- 
nounced them a credit to his skill and science, and 
declared that a likelier entry had never trotted to 
their first meet 

Leaving the Cairn on their left hand, they passed 
down a long rutty waggon track, and soon reached 
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a large unenclosed straggly gorse, lying well to the 
south, and studded here and there with still leafy 
stub-oaks, and blackthorn clumps robed with 
brambles. 

"Eleu in, hounds! Eleu in!" cried the hunts- 
man, standing up in his stirrups and waving his 
cap. "Loo in, loo in !" and at the signal, the old 
hounds dashed at once into the prickly cover, 
followed by a large proportion of the emulous 
puppies, some three or four still clinging to the 
heels of the huntsman's horse, wondering what all 
the commotion was about, and why on earth they 
were expected to prick their noses in that unconi- 
promising thicket of thorns. 

It is not always the forwardest or most preco- 
cious lad who makes the best man, as may yet 
be discpvered by the advocates for competitive 
examinations, nor the forwardest puppy that 
always makes the best hound. Good 'fruits are 
slow in ripening, and Carter always said that, 
if shape and make were there, he could afford 
to Wait till the breed told its own tale. He would 
point to Rosamond or Pilgrim, the best and 
truest hounds in the pack, and tell how they never 
left his horse's heels until two seasons after their 
entry. Still they must learn to face the gorse, 
and having greater faith in example than precept, 
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he put his unwilling horse's head right at it, and 
with half a dozen bounds pulled up in the very- 
centre, where he stood flaunting his red coat like 
an early poppy in still green corn. 

There are few prettier or more interesting sights 
than that presented by hounds drawing a gorse 
cover, if haply the situation admit of its being 
observed. This was the case on the present 
occasion ; the field, stationed on the opposite or 
northern bank of the steep ravine, and divided 
only by a couple of hundred yards from it, could 
watch the operation with as much facility as bees 
may be watched in a glass hive. The old hounds 
seemed to know not only that the fox was there, 
but exactly where to find him, and though feather- 
ing round various patches of closer consistency 
than ordinary, or creeping under some dense 
mass of superincumbent bramble, made their way 
pretty straight to a warm-lying hollow, fringed 
with brown fronds of bracken, and prickly with 
bramble-covered blackthorns, almost in the centre 
of the cover, where they rightly judged his lair 
was made. 

Aroused by the repeated crack of the hunts- 
man's whip and echoing cheer from his early 
siesta, the bold fox might now be seen cautiously 
stealing forth from this his stronghold, and wind- 
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ing among the scattered bushes, running low, his 
nose close to the ground, as though himself hunt- 
ing, brush depressed, his ears laid back on his 
neck, sometimes stopping, but only for a second — 
a pause that indicated neither fear nor indecision, 
but such as a cautious chess-player, though sure of 
his game, might make ere he hazard his move. 
And now, hark! — a whimper — a whine! '^ Have 
a care. Melody ! Have a care !'* Crack ! crack ! 
** Gen — tel — ly, puppy ! Ware hare/* Well, pup- 
pies must be checked, they are often hasty and 
wrong, but they are oftener right than huntsmen 
will allow, and a very mild "rate" is all that 
should be given to a young hound, who, eager 
to distinguish himself, opens on a scent. Blue- 
bell, however, condescends to support the puppy's 
opinion, and her long-drawn challenge is cheered 
to the echo by the observant huntsman. " Haick, 
Bluebell! Haick, Bluebell and Melody! haick! 
haick ! Good bitches, have at him there ! — have 
at him, hounds !" and then a crash, a cheer, and 
two or three long-drawn notes on the horn, pro- 
claim the body of the pack on his track. On 
they come, guided by unerring instinct, on his 
very line, leaping in their mad excitement over the 
low bushes and over each other's backs. On they 
come, throwing their tongues and lashing their 
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sterns, till the red tips proclaim how strong the 
gorse-prickles are, and their bleeding ears tell the 
keenness of the bramble's tooth ; on they come, 
bristling for blood — and surely they will have it 
The spectators on the opposite bank sit in breath- 
less dread, pale and trembling with suppressed 
excitement. Is the fox aware of his danger ? Does 
he realise the meaning of these ominous sounds ? 
Will he succumb to his fate without one effort to 
escape ? It would seem so, for though the country 
is open before him, neither boy nor lady, cockney 
nor cur dog to head him, he still clings to the 
cover ; he scarcely hurries his pace ; is apparently 
neither terrified nor excited ; he just puts his nose 
out of the gorse, runs a few yards — stops. It is 
not his point He slips back again, and quietly 
crouches beneath a bank scarce high enough to 
hide his back, and calmly awaits the result 
« • ♦ « • 

On they come — Frantic and Flasher, Junket and 
Joyful, Jollity and Jester, each striving for the lead. 
On comes the body of the pack, and almost touch- 
ing the shrinking fox as they race close by him on 
this side and that ; many, jumping over him, dash 
headlong into the open, and, led by some of the 
young hounds, run full cry at least two hundred 
yards over the scent A portion of the field, led 
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by .Count Zevensdemain and Sir Harry, the one 
elate with his morning's winnings, the other ready 
and anxious to ride him down the first opportunity, 
followed by Charlie and a dozen more, young and 
jealous — jealous, at least, if not young — and eager 
to secure a good start, dash forward, and, despite 
the ** Prayy gentlemen, hold hard!" of the hunts- 
man, and the " Tallyho, back !" of the better sports- 
men, who think it time enough to ride when the 
hounds are well out of cover, and the master 
sets the example, carry them two hundred yards 
farther. Charlie follows the headlong rout, but 
James, with Katie close behind, turns quickly, and, 
trusting to the cegis of the young lady for exemp- 
tion from what, under other circumstances, would 
infallibly have ensued — a cry of, ** Come back, sir. 
Where the d — 1 are you riding to ?" — secured a 
capital place for the start at the opposite end of 
the cover. 

Ben has, however, by this time got round, and 
with ireful rate, and sounding crack of his whip, 
turned the hounds, ashamed, but eager to retrieve 
their error, again towards the gorse ; while the fox, 
running his foil, winding, creeping, stooping, never 
jumping, in and out like a needle through a hem, 
or a shuttle through the threads on the loom, still 
cautiously, but at treble the pace he had previously 
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put on, threads the gorse, and breaks gallantly at 
the opposite end, a dozen voices most unnecessarily 
proclaiming the fact in every variety of discordant 
screech and yell. 

Little need for Ben's rate, or Danny's cheery 
** Get together, hounds ! get together !" Of course 
the latter stops back \o see that none are left ; but 
as Jem Carter, playing leap-frog with the furze 
bushes, appears with three couple of puppies at his 
horse's heels, and blowing his horn as though he 
would spend the last breath in his body in the 
effort, the tale is complete — eighteen couple and a 
half of the fleetest, wisest, and best hounds in Eng- 
land are streaming away after the flying fox, now 
vieWed running over the brow of the hill, and 
appearing double his real size as he shows clean 
against the sky-line. " Tally-ho, away ! Tally-ho, 
away! Tallyho !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MISS KATIE HAS A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Now, Stubbs, hold thy own ; here be jealous riders 
have heard of thy fame on the other side of the 
county, and vowed to cut thee down. Now, Parson, 
who shall be second ? None before thee, good man 
that thou art, and none the worse that, with your 
quiet smile and your gentle bearing, you give more 
than even a woman's grace to the sport which 
muffs and misanthropes would fain degrade by re* 
stricting its enjoyment to their self-painted roughs 
and barbarians. Now, pretty Katie, pat old Loud- 
water's neck, and give heed to James's counsel. 
Gently, miss, gently ; we shall want all that's in 
'em before the day's over — there be a rattling 
spent. Now, Charlie, hold him hard by the head ; 
it is the "pace that kills," and a loose rein will 
never see the end of this run, as Sir Harry, splen- 
didly mounted as he is, may yet discover. 

Side by side with Jem Carter and the Master, 
Stubbs faced the hill at an easy canter, and with 
them the old groom and Miss Katie. They saw 
the hounds disappear over the brow without an 
effort, or apparently a wish to catch them. Many 
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were the riders who rushed by them, but, ere the 
brow was won, many came back to them ; and when 
the hounds, turning suddenly to the right, as their 
quarry had done the moment he had placed the 
brow between his pursuers and himself, raced 
along the level greensward, none held better 
places than the huntsman Stubbs, old James, 
and his fair charge — Charlie, to his great disgust, 
toiled hopelessly in the rear, as did many a better 
man. Forrad ! forrad ! away ! away ! What joy 
on earth equal to a tearing gallop over a forty- 
acre pasture or a turfy park, the hounds run- 
ning almost mute, and to the eye of ignorance 
intent only on racing against each other, though 
each is devouring as he dashes forward the choice 
morsels of scent which his capacious nostrils gather 
as he flies, and each doing his best to gain on the 
flying fox before him ; the good horse, straining 
at his bit, lowering his head, and casting far behind 
him the chance pebbles or detached clod, " in 
running devours the way." The exhilarated rider 
hardly refrains from screaming in his mad excite- 
ment, but he does refrain, for he knows he must 
not get their " heads up." 

Forrad ! forrad ! and still our course is up-wind, 
though not now directly in its teeth. Forrad ! 
forrad ! 
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*' Sit back, my pretty lady ! sit back, my darling 
lady ! " screeched old James. ** Sit hack ! " and the 
fair young girl leaned back — backward till her 
bright tresses, floating in the breeze, mingled with 
the long hair of her horse's tail. It was a fearful 
drop: but the old horse knew his business, and 
the girFs light weight thrown on his haunches 
added nothing to his downward impetus — still, 
the position was a fearfully perilous one ; the low 
wall at which he had risen fenced off the steep 
sloping bank of an ancient chalk-pit, and should 
he not succeed in stopping himself within twenty 
feet, a .fall of fifty perpendicular is inevitable. 
James, his heart throbbing as though it would 
burst, his eyes half closed, loth to look on what 
he dreaded, his teeth clenched, rode rapidly round 
and reached the open end of the pit just as the old 
horse, poised for a moment in mid-air, and trem- 
bling in the balance like a salmon at a waterfall, by 
a mighty effort stopped short on the very verge, 
steadied himself, turned round, and scrambling up 
the steep bank, carried his rider to the top, and 
lightly leaping the broken wall, stood trembling 
and snorting on safe ground. 

***** 

Little recks youth, far less childhood, of dangers 
past. It was with a merry laugh that the bright 
little maiden greeted her terrified attendant. . 
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" Oh, Jem ! what a dear old stupid Loudwater 
was to jump that wall ! Don't tell papa ! Do you 
think we can catch the hounds ? " 

No easy matter that, but the. horses had been 
carefully ridden, and mental relief seemed (to him-^ 
self) to take corporal weight from at least one of 
the riders. The old man rose in his stirrups, and 
taking his horse by the head, led his young mis- 
tress at a pace that would have caught anything 
but a swallow, or the peewits that with wild cries 
flapped sometimes near, sometimes far above their 
heads. 

" Sit back ! " was again his cry, though in a far 
different tone, as topping a turfy bank he cleared 
the broad deep ditch beyond, and turning on his 
saddle viewed with infinite delight, not unmixed 
with pride, the graceful girl, his pupil, drop into 
the pasture beside him, gather up the reins, and 
patting her horse's neck, gallop on. They had 
caught the hounds, and were now riding a little 
on one side, a few furlongs behind them. 

"The/U kill him ! They'll kill him ! " muttered 
James, '* as sure as he is a fox. They'll surely kill 
him, miss, before he reaches the cliffs." 

"Oh, I hope not," was the discouraging reply, 

" I hope not ; he ought to live, he is so bold, and 

Charlie is not up^ 
A sudden check. " Hold hardy gentlemen ! " 
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shrieked the huntsman ; **pray hold hard. Yonder 
herd-boy 's headed him, and — Leuk baick ! leuk 
baick ! " he shouted, as Ben scrambled hurriedly- 
over the fence, and viewed the draggled fox run- 
ning his foil, and heading straight back towards 
the distant Cairn, the scene of the morning's 
meet. 

The face of affairs was now changed : instead of 
racing iip-wind with a burning scent, the hounds 
were brought to their noses, running over stained 
ground, every yard leaving them farther behind, 
every breath of wind bearing the diminishing scent 
away from them. The " field " came in by degrees, 
and Charlie, his pony blown, his legs aching, and 
half his brag taken out of him, was fain to ride 
silently by his sister's side. Arfother check, and a 
cast forward. Pilgrim hits it off down the cart 
track, but only for a few yards or so. Ranter and 
Ringwood carry it on. The hounds work like 
beagles, but in vain ; cold hunting, an occasional 
challenge, an old hound showing a line, but unable 
to speak to it. The fox is lost, and the riders, 
exulting in the rattling early run, ignore or forget 
the dull finale as they wend homeward ; and the 
fox — ^why, scorning my discomfited foes, almost 
ere they had reached the Cairn, / was again " AT 

HOME ! " 
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As the wheels of the carriage rattled under the 
stone archway which forms the western entrance 
to the park, the three or four deer which were 
quietly grazing close by betrayed evident symptoms 
of uneasiness and anxiety. After gazing at us for 
a moment, led by a beautiful milk-white doe, they 
started off at that springy, elastic trot peculiar to 
their race, speedily exchanged for a more rapid 
and even more graceful, canter, and joining a con- 
siderable herd, apparently communicated to it their 
sense of alarm. At any rate, they all left off brows- 
ing, and cantering round in a circle, returned to 
nearly the spot from whence they had started, 
again gazing upon us with their large, lustrous, but 
distrustful eyes. It was always so, the coachman 
said, when he drove in at that time in the morning 
(it was scarcely eight o'clock) ; in the afternoon a 
carriage driven through the park would attract no 
more notice than a haycart. Passing by clumps of 
spreading beeches, and magnificent solitary oaks, 

E 
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crossing the ornamental water by a wooden bridge, 
and rattling down a long avenue of lofty limes, we 
shortly arrived at the keeper's lodge, and having 
done full justice to a substantial breakfast, started 
forth in the highest spirits and in anticipation of 
much enjoyment from what Mr. Freeman in his 
well known article in "The Fortnightly" desig- 
nates abominable and unmitigated cruelty, stig- 
matizing those who join in it as amateur butchers 
of the most sanguinary type. Be that as it may, 
we joined in the sport without any misgivings ; 
nor, having enjoyed it, do we feel the slightest 
remorse or consciousness of being open to the 
charge of cruelty, 

I was placed under the care of the head keeper, 
whose instructions were to convey me to the most 
likely " stand " from which a shot could be obtained 
at one of those splendid bucks which, having lived 
on the fat of the land for seven years, were now 
deemed worthy to appear " at good men's feasts.'' 
Walking about a quarter of a mile, we arrived at 
a tall oak, against the stem of which, some sixteen 
feet in height, was affixed a rude sort of perpen- 
dicular ladder. Up this we clambered, and found 
at the top, as did Jack when he ascended the 
beanstalk, a comfortable platform railed round and 
partially concealed by the still leafy boughs. 
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Concealment, however, even at that slight distance 
from the ground, does not seem to be necessary. 
Whether physically incapable or otherwise I can- 
not say, but the deer never do look upwards, and 
though a hundred head, led by the craftiest old 
hinds in the herd, fully alive to their danger, and 
probably aware, from the taint in the air, of the 
close proximity of their foe, pass close beneath, 
if you stand tolerably still they will never see you, 
and, but for their habit, common to all the race, of 
flocking together when danger threatens, it would 
be the simplest and easiest thing to shoot any 
number of bucks that might be required, from your 
"coign of vantage." But in practice few things 
are more difficult than to slay the particular animal 
you have marked, and it is sometimes days before 
an especially coveted buck can be shot, or a 
wounded one secured. 

We had scarcely established ourselves, and ascer- 
tained to our satisfaction that the nest of wild bees, 
located immediately above our heads, were not 
inclined to resent the intrusion, than the " driving " 
began. Do not, gentle reader, imagine anything 
in the Chevy Chase style, — 

** To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy had the bent, 
The Douglas swore a solemn oatU 
To baffle hb mtent" 
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In our case there was no Douglas, and the Percy 
was represented by one of* the under keepers, who, 
with his coat off, walked with a studied appearance 
of carelessness in the direction of, but not directly 
towards, a considerable herd,, a mixed multitude of 
bucks, does, and fawns, which had for some time 
past been watching our movements from the rising 
ground in the distance. If so they must have seen 
us ascend the tree — why, then, did they not avoid 
it ? I cannot say, but they did not. 

Driving the deer — not in the rude mode of the 
Douglas and the Percy — but as practised in modern 
parks, is a delicate operation requiring considerable 
skill, patience, and knowledge of the habits of the 
animal. I have said elsewhere * that a dog requires 
to know but one thing — what his master wishes ; 
and to learn but one thing — how to do it. The 
deer's object as regards the first is the same as that 
of the dog, but that accomplished, that lesson 
learnt, the whole powers of his mind are employed 
in precisely the opposite direction, the question 
with him being how best not to do it. No pig 
could offer a more determined or more effectual 
resistance to the attempted lead or guidance of 
his driver than does the deer. The man, therefore, 
has to act upon the principle of Paddy with his 

* "Flood, Field, and Forest,*' p. 171. 
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pig, keeping him in ignorance of the point it is 
desired he should make. "Whisper, yer 'onner. 
It is Caark we're going to, but he thinks it's 
Mallow!" Our man, in pursuance of somewhat 
similar tactics, approached the herd obliquely, 
calculating the distances carefully and our relative 
positions, and affecting to stop their progfress in 
the direction he wished them to pursue. His able 
manoeuvres were eminently successful ; in a short 
time the whole herd, headed by the white doe we had 
previously noticed, started forth at a rapid pace di- 
rectly towards our hiding-place, and as it approached 
came to a standstill around and close beneath us. 

However simple it may appear, practically it is, 
as I have said, extremely difficult to kill the chosen 
buck. No single member of the herd is ever sta- 
tionary for a moment ; they shift and change like a 
pattern of the kaleidoscope, the old bucks threaten- 
ing with their horns all save the does that approach 
them, occasionally exchanging passages of arms 
with one another, and the younger ones indulging 
in eccentric gambols and mimic or real fights. The 
old bucks, moreover, keep pertinaciously in the 
centre of the herd, the does, anxious apparently for 
their safety only, gliding about them and taking 
the whole burthen of defence and the conduct of 
the fugitive campaign upon themselves. 
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*' That's one of them ! " whispers my friend the 
keeper, " that large dark buck with a bend in his 
horn ; shoot him if you can ! " 
. I was within thirty yards, but unwilling to shoot 
the beast standing, and whilst I hesitated the rare 
chance was lost ; the white doe, who evidently 
scented mischief in the wind, ranged up alongside 
him, and having whispered her suspicions, bounded 
away at a rapid pace towards a distant portion of 
the park, followed by the rest. 

"Come down," said the keeper; "they'll hardly 
return by this stand now that they have had the 
wind of us." 

As we walked across to another ambush situate 
at the northern end of the lake, my companion, a 
very intelligent man, told me a good deal about 
the deer of which I was ignorant, and which in- 
terested me, as it may my readers. The herd, he 
said, consisted of about four hundred head of deer, 
of which considerably more than a hundred were 
bucks, furnishing fourteen or fifteen seven-year- 
olds annually, besides those kept for stall-feeding. 
The fat bucks varied in weight from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty pounds, according to the 
season, the state of the pasture, etc. ; their favourite 
food was the acorn and chesnut (I think that few 
animals, excepting the deer, eat the horse chesnut); 
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but during the winter they were supplied with the 
best of hay in ample quantity. He stated that on 
ordinary occasions, whether feeding singly or herd- 
ing together, they would allow him to approach 
quite closely, but the smallest preparation for 
shooting, them appeared to be forthwith patent 
to the whole community, and they became as wild 
and difficult of access as the stags of the forest 
They even knew the difference between a fowling- 
piece and a rifle, taking little or no notice of him 
when he was shooting rabbits or partridges among 
the bracken, but rushing away in a state of frenzied 
excitement when he went forth armed with the 
latter weapon. The carriages passing through the 
park early in the morning, as we had witnessed, 
always put them on the qui vive. During the 
rutting season in the autumn the old bucks would 
separate themselves from the herd, and, each 
choosing his station, bellow to his rivals a hoarse 
defiance, speedily answered, and the two would 
commence a duel a outrance, while the does looked 
lazily on, flapping their great ears, and affecting 
utter ignorance of the object of the fight, and in- 
difference as to the result. They rarely killed 
each other, he said ; but not uncommonly, as two 
well-matched opponents lay front to front, strug- 
gling and exhausted, with their antlers locked in 
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each other, a younger jealous • buck would take 
advantage of their position, and drive his brow- 
antlers deep into the flank of the beast he dared 
not meet in fair combat, and slay him on the spot. 
It is thus with all beasts. There may be " honour 
among thieves," but whatever imaginative naturalists 
may say, and whatever traditional stories they may 
rake up or invent to support their theories, there is 
neither ruth, nor pity, nor honour, nor forbearance 
in brute beasts. These are human, nay, Christian 
virtues, and they do ill who attempt for the fancied 
improvement of the youthful mind to engraft them 
on the bestial nature. 

The deer were very troublesome too at other 
times ; some unquiet spirit, generally a doe, would 
be perpetually seeking for a weak, broken, or low 
point in the park palings, and having found one, 
would not only leap over herself, but induce her 
comrades to follow her, taking perhaps half the 
herd out of the park in a single night. Although 
the deer shed their horns every year in the early 
spring, any ^defect or injury is perpetuated in the 
next growth. The deer with the crooked horn that 
had lately unconsciously incurred the danger of my 
rifle, had been struck on it some three years before, 
and each renewal had borne similar testimony to 
the injury its wearer had sustained. The dark 
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bucks afford better venison than the light ones; 
indeed, the blacker the buck the better the venison: 

Our second stand, as I said, was* near the northern 
extremity of the lake, the ornamental wooden bridge 
over which we had passed in the morning being at 
the other end ; the stream which fed it meandered 
through a deep ravine immediately before us. As 
we took up our position a rifle shot was heard in 
the far distance. After listening a moment, the 
keeper remarked, " That buck was missed, or we 
should have heard a holloa!" when a buck was 
killed the event being always thus proclaimed, 
bringing up thefleer-sledge to bear the beast away. 
" They're safe to come this way now," he added, 
" and, look ! there are their horns appearing above 
the brow of the hill!" The next moment, led as 
before by the white doe and her companions, the 
whole herd galloped hastily down the bank, and 
plunged with a rushing, roaring sound, like the 
crash of felled timber, into the lake, heading for a 
point two or three hundred yards distant from 
where we stood. 

It is a curious and beautiful sight to see a herd 
of deer swimming : their bodies are entirely im- 
mersed, and their dark heads alone show above the 
flood ; the antlers of the bucks look like a floating 
wood, and their rapid movement through the water 
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has a very strange effect ; they swim as they run, in 
the very closest proximity to each other. " Could 
not be better!" said my companion; "they are 
frightened by the shot, and with this wind will be 
sure to double back and pass along the brook-side, 
under the bank to the oak wood yonder." The 
surmise proved correct; as they landed, the did 
does, shaking the water-drops from their dripping 
sides, turned at a right angle towards me, and 
disappearing for a few seconds in a deep hollow, 
passed in a long, straggling line directly in front 
of us, and scarcely fifty yards distant. Both their 
appearance and order of going were somewhat 
changed since we last saw them ; the does were 
still fresh and full of running, but their action was 
not so high, nor their gait so springy as heretofore ; 
the younger bucks followed immediately behind, 
little distressed, but the old ones, fatter, heavier, 
and in no condition for running, their tongues 
hanging out of their mouths, their flanks heaving, 
panted heavily behind ; still the pace was good. 
This was exactly what was wanted. " Now, sir ! 
take the big brown buck as he comes up the bank, 
or the crooked-horned one, the last of the herd." 
As the first-named animal passed at a long trot, 
I fired, and the ball striking him immediately 
behind the shoulder, passed clean through the 
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heart Springing four feet in the air, he fell on his 
back dead ; three or four more rushed frantically 
by, and as my first friend followed at best pace, 
the ball from my second barrel crashed through 
his head immediately below the junction of the 
horn. "Who-oop! who-oop!" I shouted, giving 
a yell that might have gfraced the obsequies of bold 
Reynard after a forty minutes' burst " Who-oop ! 
who-oop!" and scrambling down, followed by my 
companion, I ran towards my prostrate victims. 
The first was stone dead ; he lay on his back, his 
nose turned upwards, the horn slightly embedded 
in the soil, the tongue protruded, and the eye — 

" The beautiful, the black— 
Oh I to possess such lustre and then lack 1 " — 

half-closed. The second, as I approached him, to 
my surprise, got upon his feet and hobbled away 
from me. I seized him at once by the hind leg ; 
better that than by the fore one, for a wound from 
a buck's horn is as dangerous as that from a hart's. 
But I little knew the strength of the animal I so 
rashly seized ; in a moment I found myself pros- 
trate amongst the fern, and, as I rose, I saw the 
buck, apparently little the worse, trotting down 
the ravine to join his companions. I was soon 
joined by mine, who, after congratulating me on 
my good fortune, started off* in pursuit of the 
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wounded animal ; for it is a rule in buck shooting, 
that no fresh deer is fired at until a wounded one 
is killed. The wonderful instinct and power of 
concealment displayed by this creature, keeping 
three good shots three mortal hours in hard 
exercise, before he was killed, would take a 
volume to describe. Although, as afterwards 
appeared, he was shot right through the head, 
his power seemed scarcely diminished ; when not 
playing hide and seek, he was always in the centre 
of the herd, and always surrounded by does and 
young bucks, to wound any of which were 

"Not only dishonour, but infinite loss." 

When not so protected he would creep through 
the fern or down the gullies, making himself at 
times invisible, and reappearing at distant parts 
of the park, where we least supposed him to be. 
Three times he swam the lake, and had it not been 
for the aid afforded by some excellent field-glasses, 
I am certain we should never have secured him. 
Eventually he was killed by a well-directed shot, 
and afterwards we had time to " walk down " two 
more, a mode of shooting decidedly preferable to 
that from a tree, inasmuch as the shot must almost 
of necessity be delivered as the animal is running 
at best speed. There is something, though, in- 
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tensely interesting in watching, yourself unseen, 
the actions and conduct of a herd of wild 
animals, conscious of your pursuit, and intent on 
baffling it 

The slain bucks were all in splendid condition, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I have rarely 
enjoyed a day's sporting of any kind more 
thoroughly, not the less that the ancient rhyme 
was carried out to the letter — 

" A haunch for me and a haunch for thee, 
The hide and Uie horns for Uie keeper's fee." 
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A WEEK'S GROUSE SHOOTING 



IN THE 



WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 

BY NIMROD JENKINS, ESQ. 



CHAPTER I. 

GROUSE SHOOTING, SALMON FISHING, AND 
DEER STALKING IN THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
— A landed proprietor, a thorough sportsman, having a greater extent 
of shooting than he can use, is desirous of meeting with two or three 
gentlemen of kindred tastes to share with him the shootings over 
extensive moors,. situate as above : well stocked with grouse, black 
game, wild fowl, snipe, hare, partridge, roe, and red deer. Un- 
equalled salmon and trout fishing in the neighbourhood. Terms 
£$o a month, paid in advance, which includes board, lodging, 
whisky, dogs, keepers, gillies, boats, ponies, &c — Apply, by letter 
(paid), to A. M., Post-office, Inverary, N.B. 

I PASS over the correspondence that ensued be- 
tween myself and Archie Macfungus, Esq. (tAe 
Macfungus), with reference to the above advertise- 
ment. In his last letter, after accepting my offer of 
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£lo for a fortnight, he expressed in glowing, though 
hardly intelligible, terms his satisfaction at the 
conclusion of the bargain. He had previously 
informed me that he was expecting "twa ither 
sporting chiels. Honourable Tyke and Honourable 
Dogrose, wha wi* yersel would joost feel the hoose 
— eh ! but ye'U be like brithers th^gither." I con- 
fess that the suggestion of such intimate relations 
with two members of the aristocracy had weight ; 
but, thank heaven ! / am no tuft-hunter — no base 
worshipper of rank ; / am not ashamed of my posi- 
tion. As that classical gent, the great writer who 
does the fishing in The Field, in his book, ^^ de 
piscatoris rebus I' remarks, " Civis Londinensis sumy 
I consider myself — ^but never mind ! 

It may well be supposed that our gents were 
a little took aback when they understood I was 
going to the Highlands for grouse shooting. I 
did not exactly explain the arrangement I had 
made, but merely informed them "I had taken 
a moor for the early portion of the season, 
and that the grouse prospects were uncommonly 
good." 

"What an oudacious chap you are.!" remarked 
'Mivens — an out-and-outer in the sporting line. 
"Of course you'll wear kilts. What a heap of 
grouse you'll kill ! " 
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I said, " Of course," and had my measure taken 
for a complete set, just like the Marquis of Lome's 
on the music picture, but Mrs. Nimrod, on hearing 
of it, set up such a violent protest that I was, in a 
manner, forced to give them up, and content my- 
self with knickerbockers. " You in kilts ! YoUy a 
family, man, to go about without your trousers. I 
won't hear of such indecency, and with such a pair 
of legs too ! " , 

Well, anything for a quiet life ; but, I confess, 
the allusion to my legs stung me. 

I arrived in due course at Inverary, and pro- 
ceeded in a car to my destination. I may say, I 
was rather surprised at the humble style in which 
the Macfungus's establishment was maintained. 
The road for the last three miles was little better 
than a watercourse. A rusty iron gate, half-open 
and hanging by one hinge, admitted my car to an 
unkept sort of drive, at the end of which, facing 
the road, was a two-storied edifice, the door in the 
centre, a room on each side, and corresponding 
ones above, a dog-kennel on one wing, a hovel on 
the other. As I drove up, my host rushed out to 
meet me, and almost embraced me as he assisted 
me to alight, and shook me by both hands. He 
was a middle-aged man, with sandy hair, attired in 
the national garb, which displayed a pair of rather 

F 
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bandy legs, more or less advantageously ; he smelt 
strongly of spirits and tobacco. 

"Eh, lad, and a*m glad to see ye ! Girzie, 
woman, help me doon with the pockmantle." 

Then, wringing my hand again, he repeated, 
solemnly, " Eh, lad, hoo's a' wi* ye ? Deil ! but a'm 
verra glad to see ye ! " 

The room into which I was ushered was some- 
what bare of furniture. It comprised a sort of 
book-case, with a shelf to write on, a deal table, 
with green-baize cloth, six chairs, and an ancient 
sofa, all covered with black horse-hair. On one 
side was a kind of cavernous recess ; it was too dark 
for me to see what it contained. The room had a 
close, ill-favoured smell about it; but my host's 
impressive hospitality forbad any adverse criticism. 

" Hoo, mon, but d!TCiglad to see ye," he exclaimed 
for the third time, wringing my hand with a fervour 
that brought tears to my eyes and the blood to my 
finger nails. " Girzie, woman, see to the dinner 
noo." 

** Deed Laird, and ye'U hae nae mair dinner the 
day, ye — " 

" Whist, Girzie woman, whist, joost broil a venison 
steak or a slice of saumon, or — onyways bring ben 
the whisky and the bannocks !" 

Then turning to me, as Girzie, an elderly woman, 
with bare legs and untidy grey hair, brought in the 
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whisky in a stone jar, and a bread-basket half full 
of broken crusts, he repeated, more emphatically 
than ever, his expression of hospitable welcome. 
Filling two glasses to the brim, he raised one 
solemnly to his lips, and poured the contents 
slowly and deliberately down his throat — it could 
not be called drinking — the liquid might as well 
have been decanted from one vessel into another. 

"Mak* us thankful," he groaned out, filling 
another glass for himself, and for me, who, to keep 
up my credit, had imitated his action as nearly as 
. I could. 

** Ech, lad, but yeVe been ower the border afore 
noo, a'll warrant ; ye drink the whisky like a native. 
A' warrant ye a gleig ane at the sportin\" 

I owned to some little experience in that line, 
and asked if the Hon. Mr. Tyke, or the Hon. Mr. 
Dogrose had arrived ? They had not, and it was 
not quite certain that they would come. **They 
had been down the last year," and he had written 
"to propose their coming again." He had not 
heard, but *' nae doot they would take advantage 
of the offer ; " but he added, ** Gin they are impedi- 
mented, the mair sport for yoursel, ye ken." I 
am not sure that the proposal of exclusive sport 
quite reconciled me to the absence of my intended 
aristocratic friends ; but I was getting in a humour 
to be satisfied. "Ye'U be a Hielandman by ex- 
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tract, a'm thinking. YeVe the air of the Hielands 
aboot ye." I was forced to combat the proposi- 
tion, though flattered, and another glass was filled 
and emptied to my health, prefaced by a long and 
rather hazy speech. I returned the compliment, 
and drank "the Macfungus" with three times 
three. Meanwhile, the dirty old blown wine- 
glasses, and the dingy water-jug (which had never 
been used) began to flicker and glitter like cut 
glass before my eyes, and Girzie's figure became 
more indistinct, weird, and mysterious as she 
paddled about the room. Another grasp of the 
hand, another welcome, another glass, a pipe of 
strong tobacco, and the rest is a mystery — a blank, 
or nearly so. I remember some anecdotes of 
sporting adventures passed between us, some anti- 
cipations of sport for the morrow indulged in, and 
nothing more, until I awoke the next morning and 
found myself in the clcJse cupboard I have before 
described, parched with thirst, and suffering from a 
splitting headache. 

" Are ye for the hull, the morn ? " asked a rough 
voice at my elbow. 

" Give me some drink, Titinius ! " cried I, quot- 
ing the man in the play, and having swallowed a 
quart of water, I prayed but to be allowed to 
slumber ; at least during the morning of the long- 
expected 1 2th August — ^and I did. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At twelve o'clock I was again aroused, this time 
by Girzie, who was ''redding" the room, which 
having done to her satisfaction, she proceeded to 
spread a dingy cloth over the green-baize cover of 
the table, preparatory to breakfast I begged her 
to open the window, which, with some difficulty, 
she did, propping it up with the tongs. 

"Aiblins ye'U be for a wesh the morn.?" she 
remarked, placing a battered tin foot-pan, with 
about a quart of water in it, on the floor. " The 
honourables were aye crying oot for mair water — 
unco dirty they chiels a'm warned.'* 

Girzie having retired, though apparently without 
admitting any necessity for so doing, I proceeded 
to dress myself in my knickerbockers, and I may 
say I was well satisfied with the appearance I 
presented. There was no bell in the room, but, 
at my call, Girzie brought in the breakfast — tea, 
with coarse brown sugar, scones, a slice of kippered 
salmon, salt butter, a bowl of porridge, and a jug 
of milk. I was horribly hungry, having had, as 
the reader is aware, np dinner the day before, and 
I did ample justice to the delicacies before me. 
The laird, Girzie told me, had "ta'en the hull at 
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daybreak," but had " left Duncan and the auld dog 
for my use should I be minded to gang oot before 
his return." 

Duncan now presented himself, with a mangy 
old pointer dog at his heels, and in him I re- 
cognised the rough-voiced individual who had 
disturbed my slumbers in the early morning. 

"Are you the 'keeper'.?" I inquired. 

" Waal, a'm no* a hired servant, ye ken, a*m sib 
to the laird — joost a bluid relation ; but ye mind 
that the Macfungus won the law plea; and the 
hoose, and the plenishing, and the bit land, a' went 
to him, and I joost condescend to gang oot with 
ony ither gentleman that may be in the hoose, to 
show the covies ('deed, they're unco scarce the 
year), and the mearings, and manish the doegs, 
and doobtless the gentlemen consider me for so 
doing." 

"Well, I suppose we shall get a bag before 
night, eh r 

" Waal, a'll no say ; thar's a pickle birds en the 
open land, but ther'U ha' been a dozen guns and 
mair ower that by this time o* day, forbye the 
laird's, and deil a grouse is there on the Macfungus 
territory. It was all burnt this spring as bare as 
my hand, for the sheep feed." 

" What ! Do you mean tfiat the shooting here 
is open, and that I have come — ^" 
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"Weel, it's no joost that, but ony gentleman 
that's a freend o' the marquis, or the marquis's 
man o* business, or the factor, or mebbe the 
keeper, or that stops at the hotel, or lives in 
the neighbourhood, is free of the land — otherwise 
it's strictly preserved/' 

" Well, get the guncase out, and the cartridges, 
and we'll take our chance." 

I should say that, as this was the first gun I had 
ever bought, I had taken great pains to secure 
one with all the modern improvements. I had 
answered every advertisement in Land and Water y 
and called personally on every advertiser; some 
of them, though very polite, seemed, I thought, 
rather tired of seeing me. At last I concluded a 
bargain for a patent snap-lever, top-action, lock- 
fast, self-cocking, concentrated, central-fire breech- 
loader, to be furnished complete with case and all 
necessaries, for eighteen guineas. 

"Will you prefer a twelve or a sixteen bore?" 
asked the polite maker. 

I did not exactly realise what he meant, but, 
preferring the largest, as affording the best chance 
of hitting the bird, I said, " Sixteen." 

" How many cartridges shall we send you, sir?" 

Now I had been put up to the tricks of the trade 

by a friend, who had given me an address where 

I could get prime cartridges at less than cost price. 
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" Thank ye, none," I replied, " I have a thousand 
or so over from last year's shooting, which will last 
me a week, and then I can write for more." 

I had, in fact, already bought two hundred, and 
had them packed in a wooden box, which Duncan 
now produced and proceeded to open. 

That worthy apparently regarded my new gun 
with qualified admiration. 

" A sonsy implement, nae doot, for shooting 
Unties an' sic like sma' birds, but for grouse or 
muir-fowl !-^nae guid ava !" 

I gathered from this that the numbers of guns 
run the wrong way, and that " twelve " was in fact 
larger than " sixteen ;" but of course I did not men- 
tion this. I only said that, as an old sportsman 
and a first-rate shot, I preferred the smaller bore. 

" Aye, what the deil, mon, what is it yeVe gone 
and done noo V exclaimed Duncan, who had by 
this time opened the box; "ye've jist got twaV 
cartridges for a saxteen gun !" 

It was too true. I had always supposed cart- 
ridges to be of one and the same size, and had 
just bought what was offered me. 

At this juncture the Macfungus appeared. He 
had shot five grouse and a hare, which he handed 
to Girzie. A cowed puppy followed at his heels, 
an old muzzle-loader was in his hand. 
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" Weel, lad/* he cried, squeezing my hand, " hoo's 
a' wi* ye ? hoo did ye sleep ? like a sportsman, a 
warrant, eh ! but it war grand to see ye drink the 
whisky yestcre*en. A wad nae hae ye distoorbed 
the morn's momin', ye hae a* the day before ye, ye 
ken, and a warrant ye mak a bag afore gloamin*." 

I explained the difficulty about the cartridges, at 
which he looked very blank, but only for a moment. 

*' A's tell ye what we'll do ; Duncan here shall 
joost step over to Inverary and buy ye a box, 
and we'll go oot* fashing on the lake, and 
gQt some trout beasties, aiblins a saumon for 
dinner, and commence grouse shooting on Mon- 
day. Ye can tak' my gun, and mebbe get a shot 
at a deuk as we gang." Duncan rather demurred 
to this arrangement. '* It was twal' miles to In- 
verary, it had * chappit ane,* and the morrow was 
the * Lord's Sawbath,' when his ' conscience forbad* 
his return." 

** Hoot, Duncan, mon," cried the laird, "joost 
talc* the crown the gentleman offers ye (I had not 
mentioned that or any other coin), and tak' the 
rod (road), ye'U be hame before twal' at e'en." 

The crown apparently overcame Duncan's 
scruples, and he declared his readiness to go. 

"Ye'll joost advance Duncan the money," said 
the laird, '* they're cannie folk at Inveraur, and gi'e 
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nae credit Cattriches are unco' dear, and ye'U want 
twa hunder for the week, a warn ye." 

I handed a five-pound note to Duncan, whose eyes 
glistened at the sight, as did those of the laird. 

*' While ye are in toon, Duncan," said the 
latter, "ye may weel bring oot a bag of flour, 
the English gentlemen like wheaten bread ; and 
some fresh butter and eggs, Duncan, and a gallon 
of whuskey, and some tea and sugar, and a wheen 
'bacco and pipes, and some pudding-plums, and 
some flees (flies), and ye'U pay for them out of the 
note, and Fll settle with Mr. Jenkins, — and Duncan, 
man, yell be varra particular and carefu* wi* the 
chaange." 

Charged with these multifarious commissions, 
and with renewed injunctions " to be varra carefu' 
wi' the chaange," Duncan started on his mission, 
and the laird and I prepared for our walk. 

Handing me the gun, with an injunction to fire 
the left barrel first, as the right had a knack of 
discharging both together, the Macfungus took 
down from a row of pegs a battered old fishing- 
rod, and having attached the casting-line and flies, 
declared himself ready. I was, in the mean time, 
endeavouring to ascertain which lock was in con- 
nection with which trigger ; the right and left locks 
were plain enough, and answered to the right and 
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left barrels, but the triggers were stupidly placed 
in a line, one behind the other. 

"Hoot, mon! Dinna haud the gun that gait, 
turn her muzzle frae me. A' can see richt down 
the barrel, and she charged four fingers." 

I complied with his request, and just in time, for 
at that moment the gun, from some defect in the 
machinery, I suppose, went off, and discharged its 
contents into the opposite wall, where it made a 
hole nearly as big as that in which I slept. I was 
profuse in my apologies, which the laird accepted 
very graciously, remarking, — 

" Ye'll be doobtless mair accustomed to your ain 
gun, Maister Nimrod ; and as a'm thinking mine 
wants cleanin', we'll joost leave her behind wi' 
Girzie here." The gun was accordingly handed to 
Girzie, and shouldering the fishing-rod, he led the 
way to the lake. 

A peep into the kitchen, as we passed, disclosed 
the fact that it was also Girzie's sleeping apart- 
ment, which I gathered from seeing the dirtiest of 
nightcaps, and a portion of blue mattress, pro- 
truding from a dark chasm in the wall, similar to 
that occupied by myself. The laird slept in the 
chamber above, and the fourth room, a double- 
bedded one, was reserved in case the '*honour- 
ables " should turn up. 
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A walk of three miles across a rough bare moor 
brought us to the loch — a dark sheet of water of 
considerable extent, called, as my companion in- 
formed me, *' Loch Gull." A crazy old boat was 
drawn upon the beach, in which we embarked, and 
the laird taking the oars, rowed up and down, the 
rod meanwhile resting on the gunwale, and the 
line trailing far behind. On a sudden the reel 
sung, and the line ran out; starting up, I seized 
the rod in great perturbation. I think I was 
never so frightened in all my life. The fish — I 
suppose it was a fish — pulled like a mad bull, the 
rod bent, the reel screeched and rattled, the line 
spun out. What to do I knew not ! 

" Haud up the point — raise your hand — ^gi'e him 
line^-ease the wheel — drop your hand — cannie 
hoo, or ye*ll brak — raise -the rod — drop it, a say." 

Such, and a dozen other contrary directions, 
were shouted out at the top of his voice, by my 
friend with the sculls. Eventually, fairly bothered 
and confused, I dropped the rod altogether, which 
turning a graceful summersault, made a plunge 
point downwards and disappeared for ever beneath 
the deep waters of the lake. 

"Deil mon, but yeVe dune it noo!" cried the 
owner of the rod ; " there war ne'er siccan a wand 
in the haill country beside; let alone the flees 
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an' the tackle. A'm ruined the noo, plack an' 
bawbee." 

I expressed my great sorrow, but the laird was 
inconsolable. At last I hinted at compensation, at 
which he brightened up. 

"Wa*al, nae doubt it wad be a consolation to 
me, anither tackle might be bought for siller, 
though none could equal that lost." 

" How much would it cost ?" 

"Hoo much? Why dootless a rod might be 
bought for thirty shillings, and the line, there was 
joost eighty yards, at threepence, wud be a pund ; 
forbye the reel an' the casting line, and the flees, 
the balance of the five pounds might go a good 
way towards it." 

I joyfully acquiesced in the suggestion, and we 
returned to the lodge in excellent spirits, though 
without any fish. The laird no doubt was satisfied 
to exchange an old rod for a new one, and I had 
at least /^// a salmon, and was determined to sup- 
press the attendant circumstances, and slightly 
alter the finale, in recounting the matter t9 Mivens 
and the rest. 

Our dinner consisted of roast hare, a brace of 
grouse, and a rice pudding. Fish, I at least could 
say nothing about, and the butcher, it appeared, 
had not called for some days, though he was 
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expected on Monday. " Real sportsmen/* re- 
marked my host, "like Maister Nimrod, care 
for nothing but their game, Til warrant ye!" 

After dinner, the laird brought out, with the 
whisky, hot water and sugar. He was in a con- 
vivial mood, and after five or six tumblers, com- 
menced a series of stories, relating to his personal 
adventures, and which, though generally destitute 
of point, appeared to entertain him exceedingly, - 
and served to pass away the evening. 

" Are there ony red deer on the hull,* say ye } 
On aye, there's a happenin' beast comes o'er the 
mearing, noo' an again, frae Breadalbane's forest 
AH relate to ye a ploy I had wi' the Honourable 
Tyke, he's the elder son to Lord Collie ye ken, 
that will make ye dee wi' laughin'." 

But the laird's story must not be brought in at 
the end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" * H a'e ye ony stags on the hull ? ' they're the varra 
words the Honourable Tyke spoke to me a year 
sin' on this varra day, or 'deed, it mebbe a year sin' 
to-morrow, I wad na condescend to preceesion." 

" * Deed, honourable,' said I, * there's aiblins a 
beastie comes ower the fell, frae the black mount, 
the midges are unco troublous, and the wind 's in 
the reet airt.' 

"*Hoo, Macfungus,' said the honourable, 'let's 
be up and at him, I never saw a live stag in my 
life, and if ye'U take me up to ane, I'll forgi'e ye a' 
the doom'd lees ye've been telling me/ (He was a 
funny chiel, the honourable, and aye fu' o' his daf- 
fing.) Sae, I says, — 

"'Honourable,' says I, 'joost pit on the kilts, 
and drop a bullet into your barrel, an' all warrant 
I bring ye up to a stag.' 

** Waal, we started doon the burn, and we walkit 
ower Ballimanach, and doon Corrie Glen, and we 
crossed Nabochlish, and up to Ben-souple ; we had 
walkit thirteen miles and mair, and de'il a horn 
had we seen ; the honourable grew varra tired, and 
a wee bit scrumptious. * A dinna believe,' he says, 
* there's a stag in the haill of this dom'd country — 
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what a confounded auld impostor ye are, Mac- 
fungus !/ (He was always fu' o' his daffing, the 
honourable.) 

" * Whist, honourable/ said I, * haud yer clavers, 
and hand me the far-keeker/ 

'* Weel, I teuk a lang look, and joost above the 
shoulder o' Ben Swindle I got sight o' his horns. 

* Eh, but I see him noo,' said I, * leuk for yersel', 
honourable, yonder he lies/ 

" * A staig ? ' says he. * Aye, a stag } ' says I, 

* and a warrant him ten tynes onyways.' Waal, it 
war a caution to see the tantrum the honourable 
put on, he war just for rushing up the face of the 
hull and ha'e a shoot at ance. *Cannie, noo,' I 
said, ' cannie ! gin he get the wind o' ye ye'll lose 
him. D'ye see yon burnie } Weel, ye'll joost wade 
up it, it's little abune your breest at the deepest, 
and no that cold the noo, and when ye coom to 
the saft bog abune it, ye*ll crawl on your stomach, 
till ye coom to the stany bit, and there ye'll gang 
on your hands and knees, till ye coom to the muckle 
craig foreanent him, and may be ye'll get a shot 
there.' Waal, the honourable waded up the burn, 
and varra wat he got, puir lad, and he creepit 
o'er the bog. His pockets were full of black slush, 
and he gaed on hands and knees across the 
sharp stanes, and at last he got to the muckle 
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stane. ' Can ye see him, noo ? ' whispered he, 
* Can ye see him ? has he moved ? ' * De'il a 
foot,' said I, * lift yer head and ye'U see him for 
yerser, lying just beyond the heather knoll ; a*m 
thinking gin ye aim loW ye'U tak' him behin' 
the shouther/ Weel, the honourable, he pit up 
his gun, and took a varra long aim, and at last 
he fired ! 

" * Ha'e I kilt him ? is he dead ? ' cried he, 
jumping up; 'is he dead?' Onyways, he never 
moved, and when the honourable and I ran up 
what should it be but joost na stag ava, but twa 
crooked bits of stick, that the measuring lads hc^d 
stuck into a broom bank for a mark the last year 
and left awa there. 

" Hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! I canna help laughing when 
I think of it — Ho ! ho ! ho ! But the honourable 
he was sair fashed, and cussed and swore till it 
behoyed me to rebuke him. He went awa* the 
varra neist day, and a surmeese partly on that 
account." 

I don't think I laughed so much as the laird 
expected, but I remarked that when gentlemen 
came to the Highlands who were not accustomed 
to sporting, such accidents might be expected to 
happen. And then I recounted somie of my hunt- 
ing adventures, mostly with the Queen's hounds, 

G 
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and the Brighton harriers, with both of which 
hounds I had hunted once in my life, and which 
impressed Macfungus very much. Then he sang, 
" Should auld acquaintance be forgot?" and some 
other songs, till at twelve o'clock Girzie rushed 
in, and asking what we meant "by singin' the 
de'il's tunes on the Lord's Sawbaath ? " removed 
the whisky, put out the lights, and left us to grope 
our way to our several kennels as best we might. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sunday in the Highlands is not altogether a 
cheerful day. The Macfungus wore a sour ex- 
pression of face, and, arrayed in a full suit of tar- 
tans, marched solemnly to kirk, followed by Girzie, 
who had apparently hardly yet condoned the ex- 
cesses of the previous evening. She wore shoes 
and stockings, and had washed the greater part of 
her face. A grey plaid enveloped her person. The 
laird was silent and uncommunicative. To a ques- 
tion of mine as to whether certain black birds we 
saw in the distance were grouse, he replied, gruffly, 
*" Na ; " and when I suggested doubts of Dugald's 
return in time for shooting next morning, he de- 
clared "he couldna condescend to siccan matters 
on the Lord's Sawbaath." 

As we entered the place of worship — a very 
humble one — ^the minister, who was preaching in 
Gaelic, broke off with, ** Noo that the quality are 
coom, we'll finish our discoorse in the vernacular." 
I was much flattered, assuming the compliment 
intended for me ; but I afterwards heard that the 
quiet folk I had pushed, a little hastily perhaps, 
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aside, were the Duke of ^ the duchess, and 

their party. I always thought dukes wore coro- 
nets, not billycocks. 

The "discoorse" comprised a ^ very long debate 
on some incomprehensible point of doctrine carried 
on between the minister and an imaginary oppo- 
nent, who appeared to get very much the worst of 
the argument. Then we stood up and sang a 
hymn, the words of which, as nearly as I could 
catch them, ran as follows : — 

** WuU ye gang to Heaven or H — 11, 

Gromin' sinner, gromin* sinner? 
Tak' yer choice and please yersel*, 

Gromin* sinner, gromin* sinner!" 

and then we sat down and listened to the 
minister's private devotions, which comprised a 
series of petitions in behalf of almost every created 
being individually, and then we left the kirk. 

We returned as we went. Duncan had not turned 
up. The laird and Girzie did little all day but 
groan and drink whisky ; we had cold scraps for 
dinner ; and I felt even the close hole to which I 
was consigned a relief from the weariness of that 
long Scottish " Sawbath." * 
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CHAPTER V. 

Monday morning, and no Duncan. The laird 
"surmeesed" that, being unable to obtain car- 
tridges at Inverary, he had gone on to Greenock or 
Glasgow. He would surely be back that evening. 

Meantime, he suggested that I should take his 
gun, and go out to the lake, by myself, in pursuit 
of wild fowl. I was not averse, to say the truth, 
to getting a little private practice without lookers- 
on, and being assured that both wild ducks and 
wild ^^t%^^ with occasionally wild swans, abounded, 
I started on my expedition. Several snipes sprung 
up at my feet as I approached the lake, startling 
me terribly with their wild squeaks ; but I felt I 
might as well fire at a shooting-star, or a will-o'- 
the-wisp, as at one of those eccentric and rapid 
little fowls. 

I had splashed on in some discomfort without 
seeing any birds bigger than the lapwings, which 
kept out of shot, and an occasional crow, when — 
could I believe my eyes ? — just as I reached a 
small planting of fir-trees, growing on a bit of land 
that jutted out towards the lake, two splendid white 
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birds flew over my head and flopped down on the 
lake within twenty yards of me. Were they wild 
geese ? Could they be swans ? One or other in 
such a place they must be ; but I lost no time in 
conjecture. My gun went instinctively to my 
shoulder, and both barrels exploded with a deaf- 
ening roar, the recoil nearly knocking me back- 
wards, and cutting my finger to the bone. One 
bird, I think the one I shot at, took wing and dis- 
appeared over the trees ; the other, ecstatic sight ! 
lay on his back in the water, kicking up his red 
legs in a feeble, imbecile manner. I was triumph- 
ant; my troubles all forgotten; my outlay thrice 
repaid. I should carry a noble bag to the Mac- 
fungus, and have a tale to recount to Mivens and 
the rest which would fill their minds with awe and' 
wonder. My jubilant mood was soon to experience 
a check. 

> "Ech, mon, what the de'il hae ye been aboot 
the noo } " exclaimed a rough voice at my elbow. 

Turning round, I saw a stout kilted individual, 
armed with a big stick, which he held in a menacing 
manner. 

"Fine doings, shooting the meenister's goose, 
and the Sawbath only joost gone by ! " 

" A goose! Was that bird then a goose, and a 
tame goose?" 

" Aye, joost the meenister*s goose. Ye maun come 
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alang wi*. me and answer for the deed. He's a dour 
mon, the meenister, and his eldest son 's a W.S," 

I need not say I felt myself in a terrible scrape. 
** Could not the accident (!) be overlooked ? " 

" 'Deed na, my coonscience wad na permit it." 

" Well, would five shillings ? " 

"Na, na!" 

" Would ten shillings ? '* 

But conscience still stood in the way. The offer 
of a pound at last got the better of the man's con- 
scientious scruples, and he promised to conceal the 
murder — as I now began to deem it — and assist 
me to dispose of the body. 

Directing me to wade in, and bring the still 
struggling bird to shore, he produced a bit of cord, 
and, attaching a heavy stone to its neck, he flung 
both into a comparatively deep, though by no means 
fathomless, pool close at hand. A sigh of relief 
greeted the descent of the ill-fated bird, and having 
reloaded my gun, I started, accompanied by my 
friend — accomplice I should say — in search of 
other game. 

We skirted the fir plantation I have mentioned 
for about a quarter of a mile, and at the end I 
found a low white house with a trim garden before 
it — the manse, in fact. Coming out of the door 
was the minister himself, whom I immediately 
recognised, and who accosted me very civilly. 
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asked what sport I had had, and whether I were 
an inmate "o* his excellent freend the Macfungus?" 
Shirking the first question, I replied in the affirma- 
tive to the second, and the minister, turning to my 
companion, proceeded, " Eh, Shamus, mon ! hoo's 
a' wi* ye ? What is it ails your auld gander, 
Shamus ? He's joost screeching like ane dementit 
— a'm thinking he's lost his mate. Hoo! hoo! 
hoo! a'm dooting, Shamus, she wearied o' the 
tough auld birdie, and has ta'en up — " 

" Whist, meenister ! " broke in Shamus, " whist, 
wi' yer daffin. There war a screed in your dis- 
coorse yestere'en I wad demur to." 

A discussion at once ensued, pending which I 
took my leave, and sought the Macfungus's domi- 
cile by a new and much longer way. To my dis- 
appointment, I did not see a grouse, or any bird 
I could reasonably take for one, which, after three 
days spent on a grouse moor, seemed rather hard. 
I arrived just in time to witness the conclusion of a 
bargain between my host and my late companion 
— could I credit my senses } — for the damp, dead 
body of the minister's goose ! ** A shilling, mon," 
I heard the laird say, " a shilling ! do ye think I 
am made o' money .^" The bird was, I believe, 
purchased for ninepence, and we had her that day 
for dinner. 

It was past eleven o'clock when Duncan made 
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his appearance, a large, well-filled sack over his 
shoulders, a box of cartridges in his hand. Staring 
solemnly round, he sat down, and helping himself 
to half a tumbler of whisky, began a speech, ad- 
dressed to no one in particular. "Aye, ye were 
no' misguided, lad, when ye entrusted Dooncan wi* 
yer commissionings. Na ! na ! Dooncan's the lad 
'11 mak' a spuin or spoil a horn." 

"Whar ha'e ye been, then.?" asked the Mac- 
fungus. 

" Joost till Greenock, laird, nae less ! Ye see," 
turning to me, "there 'were nae cateriches at In- 
veraur, sae a concluded to bide the Sawbath, and 
gang to Glasgow for 'em, if none nearer, on Mon- 
day. Sae on Monday a joost got on Jock Camp- 
bell's coach, an' by steamboat to Greenock, and a 
got the cateriches in time for return boat, and sae 
by coach bock, and — " 

"Whar's the chaange, mon, whar's the chaange.?" 

" Ou, aye, there's your chaange, laird," handing 
him a paper of mixed silver and copper, which the 
Macfungus, apparently with but indifferent success, 
essayed to count. 

After another glass or two we retired to bed, 
and, notwithstanding previous ill-luck, I awoke the 
next morning with keen anticipations of my first 
day's grouse shooting. 
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It was arranged that Duncan should accompany 
me, taking both the dogs. The laird had "busi- 
ness '* to attend to at home, and would not shoot. 

My gun having been put together, and my 
pockets filled with cartridges, we started up the 
hill in the opposite direction to that I had hitherto 
pursued. Duncan, who had exchanged some 
words with Macfungus, seemed anxious to keep 
as far from me as he could. " The auld dog 's a 
grand ranger,*' he said, " and we'll hae the chance 
to tread up a happening bird if we walk wide." 

The young dog apparently knew but little of 
his business; he pottered about in a desultory, 
meaningless manner, sometimes running to heel, 
sometimes dashing forward, and then, with a dis- 
mayed air, retreating. In one of his forward 
movements, after pausing in a puzzled manner for 
a second or two, he was seized with what I, for a 
moment, thought must be a fit, or incipient mad- 
ness; his tail* stiffened, his muscles quivered, his 
body became rigid, he was evidently cataleptic. 
"Toho!" shouted Duncan, holding up his hand, 
and the old dog, to my great surprise, imitated 
Don's action at once, he became cataleptic and 
rigid also. It occurred to me that this must be 
" a point," which I now witnessed for the first time, 
but what exactly to do, what tactics to pursue. 
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I knew not. " Dinna walk up to the dogs* tails," 
said Duncan, "gae round 'em, mon, and get the 
birds between you and them. Lord help the lad, 
dinna point the muzzle that gait, straight at my 
heed." 

Lowering it, I made, as ordered, a long circuit, 
and walked towards the dogs in obedience to 
Duncan's signals. I trod, I confess, in fear and 
trembling. Nearer! nearer! the crisis of my fate 
was at hand. At last I should see, perhaps kill, a 
grouse ! I trembled so, it is a miracle my gun did 
not go off. 

"Haud up, good dog, haud up Don!" said 
Duncan, slightly waving his hand ; ** haud up 
noo !" As Don, with apparent reluctance, moved 
first one foot then another, progressing in a most 
gingerly ncianner, a titlark sprung up from the 
heather at his feet, and Don, looking puzzled, 
slunk to Duncan's heel. " Arr-r-r-rrr !" growled 
Duncan, much discomfited; **tak' heed noo!" 

I felt, I confess, a sort of " reprieve " sensation, 
and carefully uncocking my gun, my nerves, which 
were in a state of tension, went upon half-cock 
also, to my great relief. 

" We'll tak' baith sides of yonder wee hull," said 
Duncan. "Ye'U follow the burnie, and mind ye 
dinna gae wast, for yon's the mearing." 
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I did not exactly comprehend what Duncan 
nieant by "mearing," nor did I know where 
*'wast" might be; but I followed the course 
pointed out, and had hardly put the rising 
ground between him and myself when I saw old 
Ponto come to what, I now fully understood to 
be, a dead point What to do ? was the question, 
and much as I disliked Duncan, I wished him 
back with all my heart. However, thrown on my 
own resources, I marched boldly up to Ponto's 
nose, which, by the way, was at a right angle with 
his body. He did not stand as the young dog had 
done, straight out, but seemed to contemplate 
with intense interest some object immediately 
below him. " Hold up, Ponto ! " cried I, imitating 
as well as I could Duncan's accompanying wave of 
the hand, "hold up, good dog!" At the word 
Ponto made a sort of rushing pounce, and in a 
moment had caught and killed a splendid 
grouse. 

If there is any one thing on which I pride myself, 
it is presence of mind. I saw and improved the 
occasion. Shutting my eyes, I fired in quick suc- 
cession both barrels of my gun, and snatching th6 
somewhat dilapidated bird from Ponto's jaws,. I 
walked towards the burn, on the other side of 
which stood Duncan making impatient gestures. 
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At the report of the gun he had hastened over the 
hill. 

" Eh, lad ! what garred ye cross the bumie ? I 
telt ye no* to gang wast; but ye killed him, did 
ye ?" 

" Oh, yes !" I replied ; " but I had two shots at 
him. I only wounded him with my first barrel. 
Those old birds are very hard to kill." 

" Hoot, mon, it's nae auld bird at a' ; it' joost a 
young heath-poot, and, de41 ha'e it, here's Archie 
Cawmill, the keeper !" 

" Duncan, mon," said the new-comer, a tall red- 
whiskered fellow in kilts, "Duncan, mon, what 
garred ye bring the gentleman across the mear- 
ing ?" 

" Hoo, Archie, it war joost a mistake a'thegither 
o* the English loon." 

" And what did he kill the noo, Duncan ? Aye ! 
but yon's heath-poot's feathers, and it's wanting 
four days of the season." Then turning to me, 
** A'm desirous, sir, to see yer game-licence." 

I pulled it out of my pocket and handed it to 
him. 

" That's nae guid ava," said he ; ** yon's joost a 
gun licence." 

" What !" said I, " is there any difference ?" 

" Ony differ } Ou yes ; this joost allows ye tcr 
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carry a gun, but ye want a three-pund licence to 
use it." 

I was thunderstruck. 

" A'm thinking I must ask ye to coom along wi' 
me. A'm no' free to let ye gang; there's the 
penalty for shooting without a licence ; there's the 
penalty for trespassing, that's joost optional ; and 
there's the penalty for shooting a bird out of 
season, that's five pund at the least ; and then 
your gun's forfeited." • 

By the bribe of a sovereign, I persuaded him 
not to take me into custody, but to get a summons, 
which he faithfully promised to do on the morrow. 

Sadly crestfallen I retraced my steps, and found 
the Macfungus digging potatoes in the little garden 
at the back of the house, which was, I assumed, 
the "business" which prevented his accompany- 
ing me. 

I recounted my adventure, and was comforted 
by an assurance that Archie had ««^jfer-rated the 
fines to which I had subjected myself, which 
would, he had no doubt, be enforced, thirty pounds 
at the very least, and I had hardly six remain- 
ing. He counselled instant flight, and I readily 
acquiesced in the suggestion, but how to effect 
that desirable object did not so clearly appear. 

"Eh mon, is there no' the powny?" said the 
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laird, and I remembered that, beside the allusion 
to some such animal in Macfungus's advertise- 
ment, I had observed a white, rough-coated, half- 
starved beast, engaged in some agricultural occu- 
pation the previous day. " There's joost the powny 
and the cart, and Duncan will attend ye. " 'Deed, 
lad, I'm sair to lose ye, but summons aince served, 
ye'll be lockit up till ye pay baith fine and expenses." 
In ten minutes the cart was at the door. 
** Help me up wi' the pockmantle, Girzie," cried 
the laird, and I could not but remember how only 
five days previously he had invoked Girzie's aid 
to help him ''doon with the pockmantle." How 
much had happened in those days, and how little 
that I had calculated on ! 

We walked by the side of the cart, and our 
journey occupied four hours, and there being no 
nieans of crossing Loch Fyne that night, I was 
constrained, very unwillingly, to put up at the 
"Argyle Arms.'' Duncan having been duly 
"considered" took an affectionate leave of me, 
expressing his strong hope that I would come 
again next year, and warning me "no' to forget 
an' tak' oot the shootiti licence." 

The following morning, as I was stepping into 
the boat, I observed my friend Shamus hurrying 
down to the pier. At first I was inclined to 
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retire into the little cabin and shirk him, but 
on second thoughts I resolved to meet and upbraid 
him with his villany. "You confounded rascal," 
said I, " have you killed your old gander, and 
brought him to swindle, me out of another sove- 
reign?" 

" Hoot, awa', Maister Nimrod ; let that flee 
stick in the wa\ A' joost thocht ye wadna like 
to gae back to London without ony grouse to 
bestow on your freends, and sae I brocht three 
brace, ye may ha'e for joost naethin'." 

" A pound a piece, I suppose ?" 

" Na, na ; joost a pund the sax, an' what ye 
wuU for bringing them the fourteen miles to 
pleasure ye. I paid Archie mair money for them." 

I need not detail the particulars of the bargain. 
I bought the grouse, and though rather tough, they 
were very much admired by Mivens and Snipkins, 
who partook of them, and who, it may be said, 
had never tasted grouse before in their lives. I 
had — once. 
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" Thus credulous fools are caught."— Shakespeare. 

I HAVE sat " at good men*s feasts," and feasted at 
poor men*s tables, but I think that I have rarely 
enjoyed a dinner more thoroughly than one at 
which I found myself, by accident, at the farmers* 
ordinary at Middleborough some time in last 
March. The guests were all of the highest order 
of their class, men of substance, who farmed good 
land, paid high rents and good wages, and felt 
themselves, as they were, free and independent 
men* My neighbour, on one side, was a hearty 
old gentleman well-nigh eighty years of age, but 
looking twenty years younger, very deaf, but 
otherwise with all his faculties about him ; his 
strongly marked features wore a benevolent ex- 
pression, and his kindly eye beamed with genial 
good-humour. Exerting myself to some extent 
in repeating the jokes, which in a readily pleased 
community like that to which I was introduced 
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caused perhaps more mirth than their intrinsic 
value warranted, I raised myself rapidly in his 
estimation, and when we shook hands after dinner, 
he pressed me warmly to visit him the next day 
at his farm, and inspect the " Decoy " which from 
time immemorial had existed on it. It had been, 
he said, in his family for three hundred years, his 
father had held it as tenant for fifty, and he himself 
for forty-five. He did not often show it, but he 
would do so with pleasure to me. I question if at 
the moment either of us appreciated the full extent 
of the obligation conferred. To inspect a decoy 
had been for years the great object of my ambition 
in that line, and Mr. Roberts, as I afterwards found, 
was more tenacious about his decoy than one un- 
acquainted with its nature or that of its master 
could conceive. The decoy was to him what his 
hareem is to the Turk, the holy tomb to the 
followers of the Prophet, the sacred groves to the 
ancient heathen ; secrecy and solitude had been 
the traditional conditions of success in the capture 
of wild fowl, and they had been acted on unflinch- 
ingly for generations. 

I had already arranged with a younger member 
of our pleasant gathering to accompany him across 
the fens in the morning in search of snipes, and 
thankfully accepting Mr. Roberts's welcome invita- 
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tion, I arranged that we should shoot our way over 
the next morning. My young companion at part- 
ing for the night expressed the greatest surprise at 
the permission given. His grandfather, he said, 
had been Mr. Roberts's friend and neighbour for 
sixty years, and there were few things that cither 
would not do for the other, but a peep into the 
tabooed ground, a glimpse of the duck paradise 
existing in the bosom of the moat-surrounded low 
wood about which the farm lay, had never been 
accorded even to him. 

Forty long years had passed since as a youth 
I had trodden the dark weird expanse which then 
for many a score of square miles constituted the 
fen land, and of which some comparatively small 
portions still exist ; forty long years had passed 
since I had held a fenman*s pole in my hand, or 
thrown or caught a gun as only fenmen know how, 
and it was with a somewhat mixed feeling of 
pleasure and pain that I found myself once more 
amid the well-remembered scenes — once more 
"fixing the pole." But it was with unmixed 
pleasure that I found myself by a strong muscular 
effort sailing over — the sensation is more akin to 
flying — the black, broad ditch that had barred my 
path. Neither had my right hand forgotten her 
cunning in the art of throwing or catching the gun. 
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and my young" friend, who looked on me as a very 
Methuselah, regarded my proceedings with most 
complimentary (?) astonishment 

I have said that a mixed feeling possessed my 
mind. I looked on the fens as the Prisoner of 
Chillon did on the mountains, — 

** I saw them and they were the same, 

They were not changed, like me, in frame." 

But the bitter part of the feeling was short and 
evanescent. In five minutes I had gone back forty 
years in life. A jack snipe rose, as he had done in 
the olden time, with a whirr and a squeak, and 
fell as surely as his ancestor would have done — 

** they were the same." 

The swollen joints of the dry sedge crackled and 
burst beneath my feet, and the inky water oozed 
up as of old ; there, too, were the vast flocks of 
cackling half- fledged geese I so well remembered 
— not goslings, gentle reader, but geese ; geese 
that had been plucked alive for the sake of their 
feathers, and were now engaged in growing a fresh 
crop. There stood the turf heaps as of old, and at 
my feet were the small, well-remembered round 
holes, the result of the " borings " of the " lang- 
nebbit " birds I was in pursuit of ; there, too, the 
little white round splashes which a snipe-shooter 
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seeks so eagerly as indicating the recent presence 
of the bird. They are " indicia " that fade rapidly. 

** All that's bright must fade, 
The brightest still the soonest," 

and in the black soil the marks I refer to glisten 
like sixpences, and are as evanescent. Another, a 
whole snipe this time, rises, and my companion 
kills him, while I miss a long shot at its mate. 

What apparition is this that approaches, ap- 
parently self-supported, along the deep, oozy ditch 
at our side } Surely it is the ancient eel-spearer 
that haunted these flats in my boyhood ; or is it his 
ghost ? — no ! only his counterpart, a second " Rip 
Van Winkle." He approaches, gaunt, still, and 
silent; the low flat-bottomed punt he propels so 
cleverly, by means of the handle of his eel-spear, 
completely hidden by the bank, he seems to glide 
self-supported, and it is only when he approaches 
closely that we can realise the true nature of the 
apparition-^a gaunt old man, tall and spare, " long 
and lean and lank," in his hand an eel-spear, and 
round his neck a shooting-bag or pouch half-full of 
the slimy wriggling victims of his craft. At the 
bottom of the punt may be seen two or three pike, 
a set of bow-nets, a rusty gun, an iron pot, a 
casting net, and some rags which seem once to 
have constituted bed-clothing. They do so now, 
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for old John rarely quits his ark or goes ashore 
excepting for the purpose of selling the produce of 
his calling at the fen towns to which there is still 
an approach by water. He eats and sleeps and 
works aboard the old craft, and, if such a being 
exist, is an independent man ; if not, who is ? He 
pays no rent, nor cess, nor rate, nor new-fangled 
licence ; taxes are to him things unknown ; nor is he 
cumbered with social ties ; John is an orphan and a 
bachelor — how could a man be more independent ? 
A shilling and a bit of 'baccy make John very 
communicative. "Eels are scarce to what um 
used to be — jack ain't not no-wise so plenty, nor yet 
so big — the price is none worser, better perhaps, 
sixpence and eightpence a pound, according to the 
market — catch the pike in the bow-nets, beats 
them in with the pole, splashing like, casts over 
'em at times. Eels I spears — same price as jack, 
leastways I gets the skins in — ^weigh 'em afore 
they're skinned — some people don't like skinning 
eels — no, not at all disagreeable if you sand your 
hands well. Oh ! to the eels > Never give 'em a 
thought." I could not help thinking that "kind 
Mr. Freeman," as the vulpine correspondent of 
the Telegraph calls him, might have found some 
subjects more fitted for his articles on cruelty than 
fox-hunting. 
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Pe-wit! Pe-e-wit!! Pe-e-e-wit!!! Hold your hand, 
don't shoot, it is a tame bird, and there among the 
sedge are half a dozen more, each running or walk- 
ing in the desultory, jerking fashion peculiar to their 
race, and ever and anon uttering their wild, com- 
plaining cry of Peewit, Peewit ! Their owner sits 
watching in a sort of hovel, reed-covered and 
hardly visible, so low it is and so well it matches 
with the flag-covered surface of the ground. On 
either side and before him are arranged two or 
three clap nets, and he is waiting patiently until 
a flock of the green plover — the " Peewits *' — come 
in sight. The tame birds, moved by some instinct 
it is difficult to fathom, at once commence the 
monotonous call. Peewit ! Peewit ! their congeners 
almost instantly descend in search of food or com- 
panionship, and are caught by scores in the clap 
nets. Sixpence apiece is the price they realise at 
market. 

But here we are at Mr. Roberts's snug abode, 
a long, Jow, reed-thatched dwelling to which we 
are cordially welcomed by the hospitable owner. 
Our attention is specially directed to the table on 
which luncheon is set out ; it is of polished oak, 
with carved legs, and when the cloth is removed, 
something like the rude delineation of a huge 
cephalopod is exhibited. This is the plan of the 
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decoy : the great central blue splotch represents 
the lake, and the eight sprawling legs, diverging 
towards every point of the compass, the watery 
channels leading to the fatal pipes, hereafter to be 
described. A series of black scratches illustrates 
the surrounding copse ; and some amorphous figures, 
resembling nothing but the pothooks and hangers, 
the formation of which, fifty years ago, was the 
first step towards writing, did duty for the wild 
ducks on the surface. The table, I was assured, 
was of unknown antiquity, and probably coeval 
with the formation of the decoy. Meantime, 
Peter, the decoy man, had been sent for, and now 
appeared, accompanied by a little bow-legged 
terrier, introduced to me by the name of Duck- 
ling. He was the decoy dog, recently promoted, 
^^vice^ Duck deceased," his lamented mother, on 
whose transcendent merits and wonderful qualities 
my friend Peter was never weary of expatiating. 
The decoy dog plays a distinguished part in the 
performance I was about to witness, and it is 
usual to stimulate his energies by rewards which 
he duly appreciates. 

" Doctores pueris dant crustula blandi." Duck- 
Ung*s favourite vanity was cheese, and some small 
pieces were chopped off from that before us and 
deposited in Peter^s greasy, capacious pocket. 
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Duckling's delight was vivid and unrestrained ; 
he capered about, danced, and barked as though 
distraught. "Would he not frighten the ducks?" 
Not he ! Duckling wasn't like some folk ; he 
knew when to talk and when to hold his tongue, 
he did. I soon had proof of this, for no sooner 
had we entered the narrow path which, bounded 
by a watery ditch and a row of willows on each 
side, led to the decoy, than all juvenile tricks were 
at once discarded, Duckling became sober and 
sedate, and nursing up one leg for future use, 
trotted before us upon three with most com- 
mendable gravity. 

The decoy, as I have said, is surrounded 
by a wood, outside of which is a broad ditch 
brimful of water ; osiers planted on the farther 
side and twisted together in a sort of natural 
basket-work, constitute an almost impenetrable 
fence, and it is difficult to imagine how even the 
rabbits, which crop the grass rides so smoothly, 
ever gained footing on the island ; but rabbits, 
like rats, find their way anywhere. Crossing the 
broad dyke by a narrow, unsteady plank, and 
unlocking a close solid door, Peter admits his 
four-footed ally and myself within the silent, 
sacred precincts. 

There is something gruesome in entering any 
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place appertaining to, but rarely used by, man, 
and some such feeling pervaded me as that which, 
at least formerly, affected me on entering a church 
on week days. All was weird, and still, and silent. 

** A sense of mystery the spirit daunted." 

Closely-cropped grass rides led in either direction, 
unpruned, but somehow methodically neat and 
regular : 

** No footstep marked the damp and mossy gravel. 
Each walk as green as is the stagnant pool. 
For want of human travel." 

Bird's-nests of various ages hung in almost every 
bush and shrub ; it was not that Peter cared for 
the birds, but their eggs were worthless, and no 
bird's-nesting schoolboy had ever found entrance 
here. I put my foot on a heap of " quids " as 
I passed beneath a dark fir-tree, and looking 
upward, descry a pair of beautifully marked wood 
owls, which meet my eye with an uncertain glare 
of their own, and sweep silently away in search of 
other shelter. Passing on, we come to a dilapi- 
dated boathouse, scaring thereout three or four of 
their congeners, the most useful and persecuted 
birds in existence— ^white owls ; less able than 
their cousins to face the garish light of the sunny 
day, they flee on noiseless wing silently and reluc- 
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tantly away, and speedily take refuge in a similar 
building not far distant 

" It is useless," Peter says, " to attempt to catch 
ducks when the sun shines.*' So we seat ourselves 
on the gunwale of an ancient punt, and he imparts 
to me some few of the mysteries of his calling, 
interspersed with personal remarks. Peter, small 
as he is and hale and hearty as he appears, has 
been fifty-five years a decoy man (the antiseptic 
nature of the bog when applied to defunct animal 
substances is well known, I think it must have 
some effect on the living carcass, so well-preserved 
these fenmen seem), he knows all that a decoy 
man can know, his heart and soul and his whole 
intellect are concentrated in the catching of ducks ; 
of course he knows nothing else, and I could not 
but speculate on the future fate of poor Peter 
should the ducks — as unless legal protection be 
accorded them must undoubtedly be the case — 
become extinct or too few in number to pay for 
catching, before he is gathered to his fathers ; but 
that by the way. Peter, in a low whisper, detailed 
the mysteries of the decoy table. Ducks,, it 
appears, whatever way they may fly, will never 
rise, will never commence their flight excepting in 
a course directly up-wind, hence the necessity of 
the eight straggling legs depicted on the table, and 
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representing eight watery channels leading from 
the lake towards every point of the compass. One 
of these, apart from the intended scene pf action, I 
examined ; a broad, shallow dyke, fifty feet over 
perhaps at the mouth, gradually narrowing to less 
than half that width, and from thence tapering to 
a ditch three feet wide, the latter portion encased 
as it were by a network of strong cord thirty feet 
high and gradually descending and narrowing just 
as the cutting itself narrowed. The extreme end 
was a sort of movable wire bow-net intended to 
act like the purse of a drag, and readily by a 
simple movement detached from the long tunnel 
to which it formed the terminus. Along one side 
of the channel, to the point where it joined the 
lake, were a series of reed fences about five feet in 
height, each overlapping the other and forming an 
angle with the bank, so as completely to screen 
the decoy man and his machinations from the 
observation of the denizens of the lake, while it 
presented an uninterrupted view up the pipe itself. 
Peeping through a cleverly contrived aperture in 
the reeds the whole lake was visible, and a grin 
of satisfaction spread over the face of my con- 
ductor, as he announced the position of a con- 
siderable body of ducks to be entirely satisfactory 
with reference to the particular pipe which, in 
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decoy language, he proposed to "work." As he 
led the way the little man's pantomimic exhorta- 
tions to silence became more energetic than ever. 

** Let not the blindwonn hear your tread !" 

Small as he was, he seemed almost to sink into 
his shoes, whilst I crouched along in awed silence 
after him ; the little dog, evidently impressed with 
the importance of the part he was about to play, 
sped stealthily along. We carried a piece of lighted 
turf in our hands, lest any whiff or stain of 
humanity might be wafted on the breeze towards 
our intended victims, and occasionally blowing up 
the lighted coal, we found ourselves at the last 
fence of the pipe which opened on the lake, 
directly down-wind, and close to it. 

It was a beautiful and interesting sight, myself 
unseen, to watch the movements of the uncon- 
scious birds, even more so than those of the fallow 
deer, before described, under similar circum- 
stances. The lake was dotted with birds in 
twos and threes, and small family gatherings of 
greater numbers ; they were not all wild ducks, 
there were many plump widgeon-pockards, Peter 
called them, with rufous necks, light waistcoats 
and powdered heads, some trim teal, beauti- 
fully shaped, the drakes brilliant in their spring 
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plumage ; the ducks, modest and attired like 
Quakeresses all in brown, were engaged in a quiet 
little game of romps together, and a pair of beauti- 
ful shovellers disported themselves in a mode that 
seemed rather to scandalise a pair of matronly 
ducks, which, at present unmated, looked scorn- 
fully on; it was evident that the staid old crea- 
tures considered a very dangerous amount of 
familiarity to exist between the pair. I was not 
so sure of that, nor am I now; possibly the 
object of their eccentric movements was merely 
to obtain food after the fashion of the shoveller 
family. The birds, their bodies flat upon the 
water, their necks stiffened and stretched out to 
the fullest extent, and their broad bills just skim- 
ming the surface, swam rapidly round and round, 
almost side by side, in concentric circles, talking 
the while to each other in a low gabbling tone 
quite unintelligible — to me at least. I am inclined 
to think that this is their ordinary mode of collect- 
ing food, and that for which their " unnaturally " 
broad bills are peculiarly adapted ; but a little quiet 
flirtation, as at a picnic or a dinner party, is quite 
compatible with the absorption of creature com- 
forts. Meanwhile two or three gorgeous mallards 
were bobbing and bowing and dipping their heads 
in a most absurd fashion with the view of gaining 
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the attention, not only of the matronly ladies I 
have before mentioned, but as it seemed to me 
of the decoy birds themselves, a small flock of 
whom were floating carelessly a few yards in 
advance between ourselves and the wild ducks. 
Other birds sat preening themselves on floating 
poles fastened for the purpose close to the banks, 
and some were asleep floating on the smooth face 
of the water. A few moorhens swam carelessly 
and fearlessly about, jerking their heads to and 
fro, in search of food, whilst their cousins, the 
venerable bald coots, floated buoyant and listlessly 
on the surface. I could have watched the scene 
for hours, but a thick cloud obscured the sun, and 
Peter, plucking me hastily by the arm, gave a 
signal to Duckling, throwing at the same time 
a piece of cheese on the bank at the edge of the 
water. Duckling, passing round the screen in full 
sight of the birds, commenced a diligent search for 
what he well knew lay just before him ; the wild 
ducks' attention was immediately excited, still 
more so that of the decoy birds, who commenced a 
musical and excited chattering, mystifying the too 
credulous wild ducks. Seizing me by the arm, 
and throwing as he passed two or three pieces of 
cheese by way of encouragement at each opening, 
Peter gained the screen over which the fatal net 
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was spread. Here stood ready to his hand a 
box of chaff with some few grains of corn, like 
Mercutio's reasons, hidden in it A few handfuls 
are hastily thrown upon the surface of the water, 
the decoy birds rush to the accustomed food, and 
the wild fowl, partly in the spirit of imitation, and 
partly influenced by a laudable curiosity to ascer- 
tain what that funny little dog can be about, 
accompany them ; in a moment Peter appears 
waving his low-crowned hat, and wildly gesticu- 
lating thirty yards behind them, and barring their 
return to the lake. That little ignis fatuus Duck- 
ling has disappeared, and the deluded birds, rising, 
as their nature is, against the wind, find themselves 
checked in their ascent by the net above them, 
Peter dashes forward in silent but violent action, 
and the whole flock rush down the pipe in hopes of 
finding an exit. In another second they are all 
helpless, struggling, and amazed, confined in the 
movable wire cage at the end. A single turn at 
once disconnects and closes the entrance ; Peter, 
his knee upon the loose end, inserts his hand, and 
pulling them out one by one, first pinions their 
wings one within the other across their backs, so 
that, in the improbable event of an escape, they 
could not fly, and then deliberately twists their 
heads just once round, thereby dislocating their 
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necks. A duck with a broken neck is by no 
means a dead duck, and it is something horribly 
ludicrous to witness the poor birds* "dance of 
death," standing on their tiptoes bolt upright, and 
toppling over several times in succession. I am a 
keen sportsman, but I venture to think that my 
very painful sensations at this part of the per- 
formance give the lie direct to Mr. Freeman's 
wickedly false assertion that the pleasure of the 
sportsman consists in the pain inflicted on the 
object of his pursuit. I am free to confess that 
I felt rather sick. 

I now turned to my companions to ascertain 
what effect the scene had upon them. Peter's face 
wore a stolid expression of indifference, slightly 
lighted up with a gleam of self-satisfaction. Finis 
coronat opuSy he would have said had he lived forty 
years hence, when learning perforce is to be stuffed 
into the bucolic mind as you would cram a turkey. 
It is to be hoped that compulsory feeding will go 
hand in hand with compulsoiy education, or the 
latter will never sit lightly on the digestion. 

" Did the birds ever escape V I asked. " Oh yes ! 
sometimes — ^he minded three or four" — three or 
four out of some eighty or a,hundred thousand, that 
I afterwards roughly calculated might have passed 
through his hands ! Lucky docks ! One I might 

I 
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see at that moment — ^a mallard. He had escaped 
three years since, and Peter knew him by a white 
cravat he still wore round his neck, which had 
been twisted but not dislocated. Peeping through 
the fence, I saw him floating calmly on the water 
before me, utterly regardless of the fate of his 
comrades, which he seemed to consider no busi- 
ness of his. Suffice it that he kept, as Peter 
averred he did, out of harm's way himself. After 
all, there are bipeds who c^mnot even take 
selfish warning from their unmerited escapes 
from danger. 

Duckling sat. on his tail, with an expression 
of unmitigated self-satisfaction. I should be 
sorry to imply that he licked his lips in actual 
enjoyment of the death-scene before him, I 
attribute that rather to pleasant reminiscences 
of cheese ; but he evidently regarded himself as the 
hero of the scene, and ever and anon poked over 
a struggling duck or widgeon with his nose in 
a sort of contemptuous manner, as though he 
were drawing satisfactory comparisons in his own 
mind between their stupidity and his own clever- 
ness. Assuredly the instinct of the dog is a 
wonderfully accommodating principle — ^we had 
dogs that turned a spit ; dogs — and it was a 
wicked and mischievous exercise of ignorant and 
arbitrary power which stopped them — ^that drew, 
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with pride and intense pleasure quite peculiar 
to the dog, the poor man's cart or the rich man's 
sledge ; there are dogs that hunt for truffles — or 
malefactors ; but the instinct (and it is inherited) 
that teaches a dog to pretend to hunt for an object 
he knows to be close before him, and that with the 
direct end in view of attracting the attention of 
another animal and luring it to destruction, 
appears to me more wonderful than any. A 
good decoy dog will not leave the screen at 
which he affects to be so busily employed until 
the ducks approach closely, and then he trots 
forward with affected carelessness until they arc 
committed too deeply to retract. His next 
appearance in the rear is in a menacing attitude 
widely differing from his former unpreoccupied 
gait. Though no sound escapes his lips, he seems 
mutely to drive the devoted birds onwards, and to 
rejoice, as all hunting animals do rejoice, in their 
final discomfiture. 

I asked Peter whether the market for ducks was 
not kept open too long, and whether he did not 
think the destruction of the breeding birds in 
March and April must, ere long, destroy, or 
greatly lessen, the supply. Peter thought not. 
In three weeks or a month, he said, the birds 
would have all departed in pairs to breed else- 
where ; an odd couple might breed in the decoy 
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now and again, but practically none bred there ; no 
harm could accrue from his taking them as long 
as they remained. I venture to differ from Peter ; 
he spoke under the natural belief that the London 
markets were supplied by himself, and that when 
he ceased from capturing them, the birds were 
unmolested. Would that such were the case ! but 
in no other time of the year do ducks fetch so 
high a price as in the early part of the London 
season. Excepting the prairie-hens, which are 
poisoned wholesale, generally by strychnine, and 
shipped off to supply the London market, scarcely 
any wild birds are available for second course 
except ducks, and the wretched birds are killed 
actually off the nest to supply the void. This 
cannot go on for ever ; salmon or red-deer, phea- 
sants or hares, unless allowed a respite from 
persecution during breeding-time, we well know 
would speedily cease ta exist — ^wild fowl are i«i the 
same category, and surely the humane legislation 
which last year put an end to the cruel slaughter 
of the valueless sea-birds at their breeding-time, 
may be extended with advantage for the protec- 
tion of the equally deserving and really valuable 
family of ducks, already become an article of 
luxury for the wealthy only, but which within my 
own memory were freely sold at a shilling each. 
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It is scarcely two years since " the lone sea bird " 
successfully raised its wailing cry against the merci- 
less persecution which it suffered at the hands of 
thoughtless perhaps, but intensely cruel, cockney 
and local gunners, who graduated in the art of 
shooting at the expense of, if not the most 
useful, certainly the most beautiful and interest- 
ing, of the feathered tribes, at a time when the law 
of nature and the law of God decreed their preser- 
vation. The Divine ordinance in the law of Moses 
runs thus : — " If a bird's nest chance to be before 
thee in any tree, or on the ground, whether they 
be young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon 
the young or upon the eggs, thou shalt not take 
the dam with the young : but thou shalt in any wise 
let the dam go, and take the young to thee ; that it 
may be well with theey and that thou may est prolong 
thy days^ Strange, but no less true, that a tem- 
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poral reward is promised* for the observance of 
common humanity, precisely as for filial love and 
respect ! But such is the inspired precept. 

It is pleasant to learn that the rocky cliffs and 
stormy headlands from which the gun had nierci- 
lessly driven their denizens are again frequented 
by breeding birds, and that their natural but 
hitherto misplaced confidence in the security their 
utility and beauty ought to have ensured to them 
\s rapidly returning. It is heartily to be wished 
that the provisions of the Act which protects them 
during the season of nidification could be ex- 
tended to all birds without exception during that 
time — say from March — or, to give the Corvidae 
and even the Raptores a fair chance, from 
February to June. I am convinced that, could a 
balance be fairly struck, even the latter tribe of 
birds operates most beneficially' in the grand 
scheme of nature, and that no link in the chain 
can be broken without serious, perhaps fatal, 
injury to the whole. Predatory birds, as a rule, 
prey exclusively upon the weak, the wounded, and 
the diseased, and by their destruction insure the 
continuance of the breed from strong and healthy 
stocks. I have not a doubt but that the origin 
of the grouse disease was the destruction of the 
hawk, the harrier, and the eagle, which, in former 

♦ "The first commandment with ^omise" — Eph. vi. 2. 
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days, devoured every weak or suffering individual 
of the covey. No sportsman but must have ob- 
served the avidity with which hawk or harrier 
would pursue and capture his wounded bird, and 
I have myself witnessed an eagle swoop down 
upon and carry away a dying grouse within twenty 
yards of my feet. The great check thus provided 
by nature having been withdrawn, the result was 
an impoverished, weakly breed, the unhealthy off- 
spring of diseased parents. The wood-pigeons, in 
the Lothians especially, have, since the destruction 
of the so-called "winged vermin," increased to 
such an extent as most seriously to affect the 
farmer's profits ; and the mice — in consequence of 
the stupid slaughter by ignorant gamekeepers, 
(countenanced, if not enjoined, by their equally 
ignorant and less excusable employers,) of the 
owl and the wind-hover — have silently increased 
to an extent which few of our unobservant agricul- 
turists are aware of. That ducks, plovers, prairie- 
hens, and other early-breeding birds should be 
bought and sold in open market, and publicly ex- 
posed on the poulterers* slabs, during the months 
of March, April, and May — in the case of the pee- 
wit the mother and her eggs frequently occupying 
the same slab— is a crying sin and a national 
disgrace. 

Let me not be misunderstood; I advocate no 
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namby-pamby sentimentalities ; bird's-nesting I 
believe to be a natural, healthy, and harmless 
pursuit for boys or men — ^the race of birds never 
was and never will be sensibly diminished by the 
abstraction of their eggs, or even of their young; 
and when the lonely islets and the bold cliffs 
which stud and bound our coasts are again suffi- 
ciently populated, I trust that the interdict 
against " egging " may be taken off. It is a grand 
pursuit, that «gg-hunting, carried on by a bold, 
active youth, suspended by a slight rope, like a 
spider by its thread, .hanging from the face of a 
wild cliff, three hundred feet from either earth or 
sea, and one that had no mean effect in raising a 
body of hardy and reckless seamen. No system 
of gymnastics was ever equalled by that which the 
climbing of a tall tree after some coveted bird*s- 
nest, built '* on the topmost branch which looks to 
the sky," affords to the schoolboy, and no book on 
natural history, stuffed as they usually are with 
senseless lies, copied one from another, ever 
opened the young mind to a perception of the 
beauties of nature and a due appreciation of the 
value of the study of natural history like bird's- 
nesting. All I ask for, and most earnestly advo- 
cate, as I have ever done, is an Act which shall 
compel the observance of a natural la^w and which 
respects the sanctity of the breeding mother. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Within the memory of men yet young, Martin 
was a name of note in the whilom kingdom of 
Connaught. " Dick " Martin, as he was familiarly 
called. Member for Galway, held despotic sway 
over a property exceeding in size that of some 
English counties. He boasted that he could ride 
for forty miles from his own hall door, and his 
horse not tread upon land but that which called 
him owner. His tenants were numbered by hun- 
dreds, if not by thousands ; his word was law, and 
little law was there beside. The King's writ in 
those days ran not in Connemara, at least it ran 
not unless virtually endorsed by Martin ; a criminal 
might be given up ; a debtor or a gentleman who 
had had a misfortune, who had maimed or killed 
his antagonist in fair fight, was safe, as if in sanc- 
tuary. Minor offences were summarily punished. 
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and the boatmen on Derryclare lake show the 
ruined eastle, erst the abode of the powerful 
OTlaherties, which, standing on an island scarcely 
bigger than itself, like a slop-basin on a saucer, 
formed the temporary penal settlement to which 
malefactors of a lower degree were banished. To 
this island, men who broke such of the command- 
ments as were recognised in the West were 
summarily conveyed; wild spirits who carried 
the national love of combat to excess, were 
banished hither until their hot blood cooled. 
Martin was a man of kindly feeling, as witnesses 
the Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which, to his lasting honour, he was the author, 
and a promoter of peace — " pugnare inter cyathos," 
with him, as with Horace, was "Thracum," a 
barbarism, and the aggressor was quietly dropped 
on the rock, till cool reflection showed the error of 
his ways. Water the culprit had in abundance, 
but as no food, good or bad, was provided, a 
couple of days or so, as my informant averred, 
generally brought repentance, if not reformation. 
The tenants were, I have said, numerous, their 
rents trifling; but though utterly out of pro- 
portion to the extent of the property, or of their 
individual holdings, in the aggregate represented 
a very large income, especially when considered in 
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relation to a country where the whisky is naught, 
and only " the ready money for the lemons breaks 
the heart" of the dispenser of punch. The cotters 
were kindly treated, after a fashion; they burnt 
sea- weed for kelp, planted a patch of potatoes, and 
generally owned a pig in the entirety, and had a 
share at least in a cow. The pig paid the rent, 
the piroceeds of the kelp-burning furnished the 
few necessaries of life, and the potatoes the only 
food a Connemara man ever really cared for. 
These were halcyon days, and whatever an English- 
man's opinion might have been, in their own the 
tenantry on the great Ballynahinch estate were 
supremely happy. Their landlord meantime, like 
his countrymen in general, was not only prodigal 
in his hospitality, and liberal in his charity, but 
somewhat extravagant in his private expenditure. 
He built the *' Castle," a large and commodious 
house, in which his respected agent still resides ; 
the stables, lofty and capacious, are of the beautiful 
marble of the country ; he made roads and quays, 
and, no doubt, he came to London and spent his 
money like a fine old Irish gentleman, one of the 
largest landed proprietors in the United Kingdom. 
Of course he mortgaged his estate, he borrowed 
money, first of relations, then of friends, finally pf 
the great Company, now owners of the property — 
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" The Law Life Insurance Society," a title which, 
abbreviated into " Law Life," fills the peasant mind 
with a vague and mysterious sense of awe at this 
moment. Bad times came : the product of kelp- 
burning was superseded by some modem chemical 
invention ; the potato disease deprived the poor 
tenants of the means of existence ; the pig, which 
had fattened on their peels, was sacrificed perforce 
before he had arrived at rent proportions ; the rent 
in consequence fell in arrear, and with it the 
interest. The Company could not be charged 
with hard dealing, but they were trustees for 
others, and rent or no rent, their interest must be 
be paid. Irishmen always help each other : first 
the relations, then the friends, postponed their 
securities ; and finally, the Society after, as is said, 
writing off a huge portion of their debt, became, 
by foreclosure, the sole proprietors of the great 
Martin estates. Friends and relations were in- 
volved in a common ruin, and the last scion of the 
race, a lady, died, it is said, in abject poverty. 

Having obtained this, which in some sort might 
be styled "damnosa haereditas," the question arose 
" what to do with it ?" The Directors, whether as 
gentlemen or professional men, were beyond re- 
proach ; not one but had kindly feelings and liberal 
sentiments, not one but would have managed an 
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English property to the satisfaction and the 
benefit of all parties concerned ; but a body cor- 
porate cannot indulge in sentiment, and what 
was worse, not one among them had the remotest 
idea of the nature of their acquisition, or of the 
character or idiosyncrasies of their tenantry. " Ten 
pounds a year for a thousand acres of land!" 
The thing was absurd ; it was not sixpence, it was 
not threepence an acre ; better l^t the land lie 
idle than retain a tenant on such terms ! " Hang- 
ing gales — five quarters in arrear!" Hang the 
knaves, such tenants are not worth keeping ! 
" Refuse draining tiles when offered gratuitously ! " 
"Out upon such unprofitable servants !" So eject- 
ments were commenced and evictions ensued, and 
the poor tenants, who clung to their miserable 
holdings with the tenacity of despair, were even- 
tually driven away by the roofs being pulled 
from over their heads, and now — 

" Some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are rebels on the hills." 

At all events, they trouble the Law Life no more. 
I would not be misunderstood. There was nothing 
illegal or even harsh in these proceedings : not 
only has every one a right to do what he will with 
his own, but every one is bound to do what he 
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believes to be the best for the property he owns ; 
he must ''improve his talent" to the utmost of 
his ability, and the owners fully believed they 
were doing the best -for their property, their share- 
holders, and the country at large. Perhaps they 
were right ; but for myself, I confess I have never 
been able to master even the elements of political 
economy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Their dwelUngs down, their tenants passed away " 

What was there to stand in the way of a reletting 
of the land — a mutually advantageous reletting, 
upon good sound English principles, such as per- 
vaded the fat districts with which the " Directors " 
were individually conversant ? Visions of farming 
covenants, liberal outlay, improving tenants, deep 
draining, turnip culture, four-course system, 
crowded through the brains of the really well- 
intentioned possessors of the soil ; but small, 
indeed, was the chance of such dreams being 
realised. We "gentlemen of England, who live 
at home at ease," have little cognizance of the 
domestic life of an Irish farmer in the wild west. 
His " take " may perhaps extend over i,0CX) acres, 
or 5,000 for that matter, his rent almost nominal, 
;g'io, ;f 20, or ;^30 a year, but it is all he can make, 
all that can be made under existing circumstances. 
There are thousands, tens of thousands of acres 
of barren rock, grand and beautiful to behold, that 
will not afford pasture for a goat. There are vast 
tracts of bog — "mountain," as it is called — ^too 
wet, even in summer, for cattle to tread on, and 
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in winter a snipe per acre would starve on it. 
The low roof of the chimneyless cabin covers the 
cotter's family, live stock included, and nothing 
but the most assiduous care and attention — the 
Irishman is always kind and tender to the "dumb 
baste" — keeps the latter alive through the cold 
winter and colder spring. 

Man and beast dwell under the same roof ; the 
ox literally knoweth his master's crib, and shares 
it ; the lamb, like that of " a certain poor man," 
lies in his bosom ; the pig grunts on the hearth, 
and the " garron," a half-starved, wiry beast, with 
good blood in his veins, whose daily task it is to 
bring turf from the bog, and sea-weed from the 
shore, occupies, with a lean "veal" or two, the 
farthest corner of the cabin. Besides the bundle 
of rags on which the whole family, male and 
female, young and old, take their nightly rest, a . 
ricketty table, an iron pot, and a pair or two of 
dilapidated turf creels, with perhaps half a herring- 
barrel, in which the old beldame of a grandmother 
sits smoking her dudeen, constitute the furniture. 
Small chance of an English, or even a solvent 
Irish, tenant succeeding to such a heritage, espe- 
cially when the chances of being shot for doing so 
are taken into consideration ; for, in Connemara, 
"law" hardly insures "life" when the occupation of 
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land comes into question. It is possible, though 
I know nothing about it, that the owners may by 
this time have found out that the small rents 
which, after all, were paid, were better than none. 
Whether or no, it is sad to pass, as one now does, 
through miles and miles of desolate, uninhabited, 
untilled, unprofitable land, and see no living crea- 
ture, not a goose, nor a goat, nor a donkey — where 
" nothing outward tells of human clay," save now 
and again some lonely blackened gable, or mound 
of rough stones which marks the spot where once 
human beings dwelt, and toiled, and enjoyed life, 
after their fashion. The short, crisp turf which 
has grown over the "lazy beds" is all that is left 
of Pat's " garden," as he fondly termed the miser- 
able potato patch that fed him. Poor Pat ! he was 
an unprofitable servant, no doubt ; he toiled not, 
at least not more than was absolutely unavoidable, 
neither did his wife spin; and for raiment, little 
was required — the climate, though moist, is warm, 
" so soothly kind is Erin to her own ; " his favourite 
maximr— 

** There's no such fun 
Under the sun,^ 
As to sit in the shade till the taters is done." 

Such are not the qualities that recommend them- 
selves in this work-a-day world to directors or 

K 
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practical men in general. Still Pat was a warm, 
kindly, loving, soft-hearted creature, full of fun, 
and a gentleman at heart ; his bad points were but 
corruptions of his good ones, as sweetest wine 
makes sourest vinegar. But he is gone, and the 
mouldering relics I have named are all that are left 
to mark his existence. 

** No heart is there to heed the hour's duration, 
All times and tides are lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation." 

And still the d.esultory, inconsequential spirit which 
whilom pervaded the land appears to linger there, 
and, like an avenging spirit, to have possessed the 
present owners. Great works have been com- 
menced, carried on to a certain extent, and, after 
a large outlay, when apparently on the point of 
becoming productive, abandoned. Thus when, 
after a drive of five miles along a capital road, 
constructed for the express purpose of opening up 
its fishing to the Saxon sportsman, I arrived at 
Lough Inagh, the most northern of the mighty 
chain of lakes which stretch for thirty miles through 
the Ballynahinch property, I found on its banks, 
beautifully situate, with the " twelve pins " in the 
foreground, and a magnificent range of mountains 
behind, an excellent and commodious hotel, re- 
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cently built, at what outlay I know not ; according 
to my carman it cost " every ha'porth of four thou- 
sand pounds, and cheap, too." Be that as it mayj 
there it stands, finished completely — to the bell 
handles and kitchen range— ^ with handsomely 
carved marble chimney-pieces, and every conve- 
nience of a well-appointed hotel, but there is 
neither gate nor fence, yard nor garden, stable nor 
out-house, fitting nor furniture; it seems to have 
grown, like some huge mushroom, out of the 
ground on which it stands, and for all practical 
purposes is equally valueless ; untenanted, and un- 
tenantable. A dirty, bare-legged, lame old woman, 
who has made her lair in one comer of what 
should be the coffee-room, is the sole occupant, 
and is currently reported to be in the envied pos- 
session of ten shillings a week for " looking after 
it." She had, of course, "no English," but from 
my carman, who acted as interpreter, I learned 
that boats were kept for the use of fishers, and 
boatmen provided. 

Two clumsy specimens of the former were 
pointed out, high and dry on the shore, but the 
men were gone to the mountain. A good-looking 
bare-legged girl of sixteen, her face hidden by a 
tangled mass of curly hair, with the shortest con- 
ceivable petticoats, volunteered to fetch them, and 
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hurried away across the bog with that object. We 
watched her "many twinkling feet," to use an 
Homeric epithet, across the green bog, and up the 
brown side of the mountain, till distance hid them 
from our view, but she returned, after half an 
hour, with the unsatisfactory intelligence that the 
"boys" were not "in it." I was constrained there- 
fore to borrow the boat, in spite of the protests 
of the old woman, and row myself as well as I 
could. 

Lough Inagh is an extremely beautiful lake, 
studded with numerous islands, in its general fea- 
tures not unlike the lower Lake of Killarney, with 
the aspect of which no doubt my readers are fami- 
liar. It is apparently about four English miles in 
length, and less than a mile in average width ; and 
I am inclined to think that it is, on the whole, 
the best fishing lake of the whole which constitute 
the fishery. The great spring fish (by-the-by, 
what is a spring fish } wifl Mr. Buckland tell us ?) 
and the red autumn ones alike seek the upper 
waters, and run up as high as they can. " Excel- 
sior" (Yankic6) is their motto, and, having reached 
the highest round of the ladder, they throw up 
their caps, and lay themselves out for enjoyment, 

** Every day for food or play," 

rising to the fisherman's lure. 
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I fished for two hours with but indifferent suc- 
cess ; there was a nice breeze, but the sun shone 
intensely bright, and in sunshine, though a fish 
may rise, it will rarely take. Possibly the line of 
invitation thrown out is too plainly visible in the 
garish light ; at any rate, the fish, instead of rush- 
ing at your line and seizing the hook, as he some- 
times does, in spite of the clumsiest efforts of the 
fisherman to prevent him, rises cautiously and 
critically; and, having examined your fly, ex- 
presses his contempt, not by turning up his nose, 
but his other extremity, and " with a splash of his 
saucy tail " seeks again his resting-place. I killed 
five fish only, the largest two pounds, and presented 
them on my return to the old lady who kept the 
house, as I imagined. I had, however, mistaken 
her identity; the recipient was old and lame, and 
bare-legged and dirty; but my ancient friend was 
plder, lamer, barer, ,and dirtier, and she naturally 
claimed the fish. 

Suggesting a division of the plunder by way of 
compromise, I drove on, and soon came in sight 
of "Derryclare Lodge,*' a capital house, recently 
enlarged, repaired, and slated, standing on the 
other side of the lough. Embosomed in woods, 
with a green field before, and something like a 
garden behind, it would make a capital fishing 
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lodge ; but unluckily there is no road of any kind 
to it, the only means of access being by a clumsy 
boat when it happens to be left at the Quay, which 
boat, if the lake, which is half a mile wide, be not 
too rough, and he can manage oars as heavy as 
those used on a Thames barge, will convey a tenant 
to his home. Another good farm-house has, I was 
told, been built in the neighbourhood, with an ex- 
cellent and expensive road leading to it, but the 
tenant, a "furriner," according to my informant, 
had done badly, and had left, or was leaving, the 
neighbourhood. 

Half an hour's drive through wild and grandly 
beautiful scenery, partly along the shore of Lough 
Inagh, partly of Derryclare, brought me to the 
Glendalough Hotel, a small but comfortable hos- 
telry, standing on the bank of the lake of the same 
name. I did not fish Glendalough, but the white 
trout are said to be abundant, and larger than in 
any of the other lakes. Those incomprehensible 
creatures, the salmon, from some cause only known 
to themselves, rarely enter it, and the charge for 
fishing is, in consequence, more moderate than in 
the others, the tariff for which is fixed at ;£" i per 
day.* 

• Since this was written, in 1870, the charges have been con- 
siderably modified. 
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The inn, I have said, is beautifully situate, 
surrounded by woods of luxuriant growth, through 
which paths and openings affording peeps of the 
lake might with advantage be made. Among 
other agr^mens was a blind piper. He discoursed 
most excellent music, and without much pressing 
accompanied himself \.o several songs, principally of 
a sentimental character, which he sung well. The 
'* Shan van Vogh " was rolled forth in a style that 
made one's blood tingle. Of course we had a 
dance — in the kitchen ; we danced jigs, and a 
very curious performance an Irish jig is. The 
ladies, as a rule, had neither shoes nor stockings, 
but the men's heavy brogues made clatter enough 
for both. * They danced in solemn silence, broken 
only by an occasional "whoop," a great stamp to 
mark the time, and a resonant cracking of the 
thumb and finger. Time was admirably kept, 
and the grand principle seemed to be to keep 
on as long as strength and wind would hold. 
An old gentleman, said to be nearly eighty 
years of age, was about the best dancer — a 
wonderful performer. f 

The next day I fished the Ballynahinch lake 
and river. Again the glorious sun was in the 
ascendant, and though the breeze was good, no 
large trout would rise ; I hardly killed a dozen 
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during the day. One fine salmon I hooked and 
lost, and as the manner of its loss affords a 
practical lesson against over-confidence, and ex- 
emplifies a very important axiom in fishing, I 
detail it. Mr. Blackadder, the head keeper, had 
not only selected the most killing of my own flies, 
but kindly supplied me with some of his own. 
To a remark that he frequently lost good fisk 
from breakage pf tackle, I rejoined that, so to 
speak, I never lost a fish by breakage ; " I bought 
my lines and hooks at the best shops, tried them 
thoroughly before using, and never found them 
fail me." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! After 
killing a few trout with, a very fine cast, we arrived 
at the pass through which the upper lake empties 
itself into the lower. This is a grand place for a 
salmon, and though the sun was bright, the breeze 
was strong, the stream rapid, and there was a fair 
chance of raising a fish. Quickly taking off my 
casting line, I replaced it by a stronger one, 
putting up a "gray monkey" for the stretcher, 
a^d an Inch-y-quin for the dropper. Jumping 
upon the sHppery rock, while Pat and Martin 
watched my proceedings with breathless interest, 
I cast across the stream, and, as bad luck would 
have it, a big fish rose at the dropper the very first 
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cast. My rod was a heavy one, my nerves un- 
strung by continued bad luck ; I struck too hard, 
and in a second a salmon of some sixteen pounds 
sailed triumphantly away with four feet of casting 
line trailing after him, Inch-y-quin in his mouth, 
and gray monkey in attendance behind. I did 
not rise in my fisherman's estimation, nor in my 
own; but two lessons, both fully conned before, 
and now practically brought home, I learnt — the 
one, never to brag ; the second, always to soak 
the casting line before using it. 

Mr. Blackadder, I may say here, is not only a 
first-rate keeper, but a most intelligent man. He 
is gradually getting up a good head of game, and 
is said to be a first-class shot. I venture, however, 
to think that he has made a mistake, though, if 
it be one, not irremediable, with regard to the 
tributary streams which, running into the lakes, 
constitute the spawning-grounds of the fish that 
frequent them. He has cleared away every rock 
and stone, at least so I was informed, from their 
beds, under the notion that he thereby increases 
the area of the breeding-grounds. Such may be 
the fact, but I greatly doubt the practical benefit. 
Nature rarely errs, rarely works amiss ; the big 
stones not only caused deposits of gravel behind 
them, which covered the ova, but afforded resting- 
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places for the adult fish, and harbours of refuge for 
the young fry. Whether this be the cause or 
not, it is notorious that, despite the preservation, 
despite the charge of one pound a day, despite the 
limited netting, despite the close time, despite the 
licence duty, there is not now nearly the quantity of 
fish there was formerly. Tom King, who enjoys 
during his lifetime a sort of posthumous reputation 
at Ballynahinch ; Tom King, the great fisherman, 
the great fly-tier ; Tom King, whose mother killed 
eighteen salmon before breakfast, tells me, and all 
the old fishermen confirm it, that in the good days 
when Martin held sway, when netting was carried 
on day and night at the mouth of the river, when 
close- time and licence were unknown, when the 
country teemed with inhabitants, and every second 
man was a fisherman, there were three times the 
fish there are now. No one went out, however 
clumsy and inefficient his tackle, but brought 
home from two to six salmon, and for white 
trout, — ^^**Och, yer 'onor! sure we didn't count 
em. 

The Ballynahinch river rs short, but when in 
flood, with a good breeze, affords excellent sport. 
On this occasion it was hopeless ; we saw the 
fish rolling and jumping by scores, but as to a 
rise, one might as well have fished in Billingsgate. 
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At the mouth of the river, and very near the sea, 
is the Deradda Hotel. This is understood to 
belong to the Company, and is admirably con- 
ducted. Sea fishing may also be had in perfection, 
and good wild shooting is available ; but why, I 
venture to ask, is not this shooting given, under 
certain restrictions, to the gentlemen who pay so 
dearly for their fishing } I do not mean that a 
pound a day is excessive for a good day's salmon 
fishing, such as Ballynahinch affords, if it could be 
insured. I would myself travel twice the distance, 
and pay five times as much, if that could be done, 
but it is notorious that it cannot. For thirty years, 
during which I have travelled more than thirty 
thousand miles for the express purpose, I have 
never had the luck to get one really good fishing 
day ; a day on which wind, water, fish, and weather 
combined to show me sport, and a pound a day, 
added to the expenses of the journey, is a good 
deal to pay for such a remote chance. The 
manager of the estate is an estimable gentleman 
and highly spoken of, but it seems unreasonable 
that, besides the territorial influence his position 
gives him, besides the splendid house he lives in, 
besides the high salary he worthily enjoys, he 
should, with his fanii^y, have the monopoly of 
shooting over some hundred thousand acres of 
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land. I was told, too, though I do not vouch for 
its truth, that one or two gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood practically get the fishing of the river to 
the exclusion of the visitors. Being on the spot, 
they know, of course, when " she " will fish, take 
tickets from day to day, so long only as the fishing 
lasts, and killing six or eight fish a day, sneer at 
those who come after them, and who, though 
possibly much better fishermen, are fain to put 
up with one or two fish, frequently with none. I 
heard that one gentleman was in the habit of 
pitching a tent on the best pool when a flood came, 
and so keeping exclusive possession of it until too 
low to fish. I repeat I do not vouch for the 
truth- of these charges, I "tell the tale as told to 
me," but they are worth making inquiry about. 

The Derryclare lake is equally beautiful, and 
furnishes, so far as regards numbers, better sport 
than either of the others, but the larger fish are 
wont to run through, or stop short of it. The 
" butt," as it is called, where Lough Inagh debouches 
upon it, is a favourite place for salmon — four or 
five fish being frequently taken in succession. I 
was, as usual, unfortunate in weather; a bright sun, 
low water, and no breeze. I did not even throw a 
fly over it, but proceeded down the lake, fishing 
round the islands, and on every likely spot as I went. 
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The fish, from the above causes, refused to rise, 
and from ten to one o'clock I never moved a fin. 
Perseverance, however, will, in fishing at least, in- 
variably find its reward, and before four I had killed 
twenty-four trout, averaging something more than 
a pound each. The flies mostly in favour are the 
" gray monkey," the " fiery brown," " Inch-y-quin,'* 
and a sort of nameless bluebottle, all tied on fine 
gut and of smallest size, considering the strength 
and frequent weight of the fish. March and April 
are said to be the best months ; the spring fish run 
then, and very large brown trout are taken by 
spinning and trailing. About the middle of June 
the grilse appear (they are called "peel" in 
Ireland), and with the freshly run white trout, 
which soon follow them, give capital sport. In 
the later months the fish are heavier, but not 
nearly so handsome, and when hooked show less 
sport. On the whole, I consider the Ballynahinch 
fishing as good as any public fishing in the United 
Kingdom ; better than any of which I have had 
experience, and I venture to express a hope that 
the great '* Law Life Insurance Society" will yet 
find means greatly to improve not only the terri- 
tory they possess, but the sporting it affords. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The ** three days" are past and gone; my brief 
holiday is over, and, seated on the " long " car, I 
am rattling away towards Galway, the ancient city 
of the tribes, at the rate of seven Irish miles an 
hour. That " long " car is an institution ; it has 
done more to open up the wilder portion of 
Ireland, to advance its progress in civilisation, 
than any effort of man since the days when the 
native kings wore collars of gold (which, by the 
way, they "won from the proud invader"), and 
their subjects collars of iron — if report speak sooth, 
either wore little beside, save what ladies call 
"their own hair." All honour to the memory of 
Bianconi ; he was a true patriot (we may call him 
so in Ireland, though by birth an Italian), a real 
benefactor to the country. I sometimes fancy, 
though, that these cars have given something of 
a one-sided character to the views of strangers, 
who only use them occasionally, and may, to some 
extent, be answerable for the opposite and irre- 
concilable ideas that are prevalent respecting the 
Irish character. Painted by their admirers as 
generous, light-hearted, witty, hospitable, and in- 
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telligent ; by their detractors they are delineated 
as improvident, impulsive, reckless, untruthful, 
lazy, and ignorant. Thus the passenger by the 
long car who occupies the -southern or seaward 
side, will tell of long chains of lakes, endless 
expanse of flat, untrodden bog, of the dreary 
horizon, unrelieved by rock or hill or wood or 
mountain ; while the occupier of the opposite seat, 
seeing nothing of lake or bog, will expatiate on 
the wild range of mountain which bounds his view 
towards the north ; he will talk of cliffs with 
boldest outline, and prate of green pastures which 
here and there clothe the slopes, and which ought 
to be, but are not, dotted with sheep. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, 
the outline of the above sketch, originally sub- 
mitted with much diffidence to the readers of 
Land and Water, was mentally drawn out, and 
although it has assumed a different form from that 
first intended, which was that of a mere fishing . 
narrative, I let it go for what it may be worth. 
The facts are the same, and though at the risk of 
wearying my readers, I cannot help broaching 
some pet theories of my own, and offering, not 
advice, but a few practical suggestions as to the 
improvement of their vast territory, for the con- 
sideration of the Society I have so often taken the 
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liberty of alluding fo. This I venture to do after 
having visited two great properties situate in the 
same district, the management of which, differing 
entirely from each other, and both from that of 
the " Law Life," appears to have produced much 
more desirable results, whether considered from a 
private or from a national point of view. The 
one is in the district of Ballycroy, in Mayo, where 

Mr. C , and the late Mr. B (the kindest 

and best landlord that ever dealt well and wisely 
with this strange people, one whose memory is 
still fondly cherished, and whose name is hardly 
mentioned without a tear, and never without a 
blessing), have expended large sums in draining, 
planting, building, and road-making. Whether 
the outlay, which must have been very great, has 
been productive as an investment, I know not, but 
great good has been done, and a great moral 
lesson, at least partially, taught. An extensive 
tract of land has been actually reclaimed, and 
worthless bog converted into rich pasture. The 

other is near Westport, where Captain H ^ the 

lessee of, perhaps, a hundred square miles of deso- 
late and deserted land, principally mountain in 
our acceptation of the word, has, by care and skill 
and thorough practical knowledge, converted the 
whole into a mighty sheep farm, second to none 
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in the United Kingdom. Of the details I know 
nothing, but it is evident that great outlay in 
roads, drainage, bridges, and buildings has been 
incurred, that consummate skill in the selection of 
the breed of sheep has been exercised, and the 
result, I imagine, must have been remunerative, as 
well as beneficial in the highest degree to the 
country. 

Now it seems to me that either of the above 
modqs of dealing with their property is open jto 
the "Law Life Insurance Society." They have 
capital, and they have influence ; they can com- 
mand practical skill and energy. Draining, plant- 
ing, road-making, and building, present themselves 
as the obvious means of turning their great property 
to account ; sheep farming, the end and object to 
be kept in view. Shallow open drains should be 
cut through the bogs, to carry off the surface 
water, the existing channels widened and deepened 
— nature, in fact, assisted. It is wonderful how, 
even upon the precipitous side of a steep mountain, 
some slight obstruction, which might be removed 
in ten minutes, will render sloppy, sour, and useless 
a considerable extent of land, which would other- 
wise afford good pasturage. Ditches, eighteen 
inches wide and thirty deep, could be cut, I was 
assured, at three-halfpence the rod; how many 
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miles might be cut for a hundred pounds perhaps 
some of my readers may calculate. Their river- 
watchers, some fifty in number, would gladly take 
the work during the winter months, even at a 
lower rate, in consideration of their pay as 
watchers, and look after the spawning-grounds 
at the same time. They would, I imagine, be 
far more profitably employed than in raking out 
the big stones from the channels of the mountain 
streams, or trapping and poisoning — ^accursed work 
— the wild birds that add such a charm to the wild 
scenery. Deep draining would come afterwards, 
the primary object being to give a comparatively 
firm surface to the bog — one that may bear the 
tread of a light country cow, if not of a heavy 
beast. Planting is twice blessed — blessed in the 
present and in the future. It gives employment, 
it gladdens the eye, it drains the land, it improves 
the climate, and it offers a rich prospective return, 
though possibly a distant one. That trees have 
grown on the sites now occupied by barren bog is 
made manifest by the discovery of the trunks, 
which, preserved by the antiseptic qualities of the 
peat, and sometimes forming a double stratum, 
prove the existence of vast ancient forests. That 
trees will grow, and grow luxuriantly, is abundantly 
proved whereyer the experiment has been made. 
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There are thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, 
of acres that might be planted with the absolute 
certainty of success. After all, a well-wooded 
property, though unproductive in a pecuniary point 
of view, will fetch a much higher price than a bare 
heath, bog, or mountain. Building should be of 
a more simple description than that hitherto at- 
tempted, and should be confined to such structures 
as sportsmen or sheep-farmers might require, and 
those should be self-contained and perfect in them- 
selves, however simple in construction ; if small, 
they should be so built as readily to admit of 
enlargement; the adjuncts of garden, yard, stable, 
and outbuildings should not be neglected, they are 
things necessary to civilisation, though not hitherto 
acknowledged as such by the natives. 

For the rest, time, which, if the edax^ is also 
the consummatio rerumy must be allowed to 
operate. Education at any cost, at any sacrifice, 
must be afforded, and the chain of priestly rule by 
which one of the most naturally gifted and intelli- 
gent people on the face of the earth is bound will 
be at once broken. Teach Paddy that two and 
two make four, and he will doubt the omniscience 
of his priest, who takes two from his four, and 
gravely assures him l^e has six remaining. Teach 
him how to spell ''potato," and though he may 
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adopt Mr. Squeers's orthography, and write it 
*tatur," he will begin to doubt his reverence's 
power to turn him into a stone if offended, or to 
perform any other miracle. 

However, I feel I am touching on dangerous 
ground, which perhaps it would have been better 
altogether to have avoided, but when I consider the 
legion of devils that possess poor Pat in the forms 
of ignorance, laziness, superstition, and credulity, 
I long to see some effort made to exorcise them — 
alas ! there are no recipient swine feeding on the 
mountain. 
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THE MORALITY OF FIELD SPORTS. 



Forty long years ago we had the honour of 

spending a week at the Episcopal Palace of . 

Our Right Reverend host had, in his capacity of 
schoolmaster, whipped the Prime Minister of the 
day to some purpose, and been, in consequence, 
promoted to a bishopric. He was a learned man, 
but not a wise one, utterly ignorant and physically 
incapable of field sports. He talked about them, 
abused them, and reprobated their followers on all 
occasions. To some youthful expression of delight 
on our part at the proximity of the "ecstatic 
1 2th of August," the Bishop remarked, "/consider 
shooting a foolish, if not a wicked, waste of time ; 
/ can see no pleasure in it. / never fired a gun 
in my life." To which we flippantly replied, that 
possibly if he had, his Lordship would have been 
in a better position to judge. We venture to 
address the same remark to a writer in the Fort- 
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nightly of September, 1870. Profoundly, utterly- 
ignorant of the subjects he discourses so glibly on, 
drawing on his imagination for his facts and on his 
memory for arguments, Mr. Freeman deliberately 
brings a wholesale charge of "disgusting cruelty" 
against every man who, being blest with a lighter 
heart, stronger limbs, and a more buoyant spirit 
than himself, appreciates and enjoys those health- 
ful, invigorating, and harmless pursuits on which 
we English so justly pride ourselves — afield sports. 
" A sportsman is an amateur butcher — a butcher 
who takes up the trade out of sheer love of 
slaughter." "Any one who engages in such sports, 
for the time at least, stifles the divine voice of 
mercy within him, and gives reins to the passions 
of the wild beast or the savage." " Sport resolves 
itself into the infliction of needless torture on birds 
and beasts." " It is wanton and deliberate cruelty." 
The horrible tortures commonly inflicted on pri- 
soners and captives in the early and middle ages 
are described at length, and their minutiae dwelt 
upon, with a particularity and apparent zest that 
are positively sickening. The very recital is to us 
painful in the extreme, but then we are "sports- 
men," and not entitled, like Mr. Freeman, to brand 
as cruel savages the large majority of our country- 
men. The earliest pages of history are ransacked 
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for details of cruelty, and the steps which led up 
to the consummation of atrocities minutely de- 
scribed, the deduction being that, starting from 
fox-hunting, which is precisely on a par with bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, or bear-baiting, we shall 
gradually be led up to the perfection of cruelty 
dwelt upon with such " gusto." 

It is upon fox-hunting, of all sports, that the 
vials of the author's wrath are most unsparingly 
poured forth. " A humane fox-hunter is a contra- 
diction in terms ; " "in his occupation cruelty is not 
an incident, but the essence of the whole thing." 
It is more than hinted that eternal perdition awaits 
the persistent and unrepentant Nimrod should he 
be suddenly cut off in the midst of his cruelties. 
A fox-hunt is " a revolting thing ! " We wonder 
did the writer ever witness one t His ignorance 
and mistakes warrant the supposition that he has 
not. " The animal is sought out, sometimes brought 
on purpose to the spot," (Mr. Freeman evidently 
thinks that the wild fox and the bag- man are 
hunted indifferently,) " in order that he may give 
sport by his protracted sufferings. He is pursued 
till he is worn out by running, and then put to 
death with brutalities equal to anything, etc., etc." 
This is on the assumption that the fox is run to a 
stand-still and then devoured alive piecemeal, just 
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as the wretched frog in the Zoological Gardens is, 
or was, gradually pulled to pieces and absorbed by 
six snakes at once ; in fact, that he is ** broken up ** 
alive. It may relieve Mr. Freeman's gentle bosom 
to be told that the animal is previously divested of 
head, pads, and brush, and unless he deprecate the 
indignities inflicted upon the lifeless carcase he 
may restrain those 

** Drops of compassion . . . 
Ready to fall as soon, as he has told his. 
Pitiful story." 

We yield to none in love for, or in the practice of, 
humanity, but maudlin sentimentality we detest. 
We love, and pet, and caress every live animal that 
comes in our way, and we can feel, as well as say, 

"He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small," 

but we confess ourselves a sportsman in every 
sense of the word, and we hold Mr. Freeman's 
article to be a gross and unwarrantable libel upon 
a class of men in no respect inferior to himself in 
humanity or civilisation. 

Let us look at a fox-hunt from a different point 
of view. We will not argue on the ground of ex- 
pediency, nor dilate upon the enormous social and 
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pecuniary interests involved, the healthful spirit, 
moral and physical, it engenders, the mingling of 
different classes in an unobjectionable manner, the 
benefit to the agricultural interest, and to the breed 
of horses, the cultivation of that fine, dashing spirit 
for which Englishmen are so justly famed, the 
thousand and one incidental advantages univer- 
sally acknowledged and recognised even by those 
who have no taste for the pursuit ; but we take it 
on Mr. Freeman's own grounds of cruelty, which is 
assumed to consist — first, in the terror and despair 
of the hunted animal, and, secondly, in the cruel 
torture to which he is subjected when the " final 
brutality" is perpetrated. Now, we ask any man 
who has ever 

" Viewed the wild fox from the hillside gorse," 

whether there was any sign or token of abject 
terror or despair about him ? When a stoat hunts 
a leveret, the miserable victim lies down in helpless, 
dread, and squeals until its enemy is on its back ; 
but a fox, the wildest, strongest, boldest, craftiest 
denizen of our isles, exhibits no such craven fear. 
Conscious of his gifts, and exulting in them, he 
breaks away in full view of three hundred horse- 
men, and to the jubilant shout that announces he 
has "gone away," he responds with a' whisk of his 
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saucy brush and a defiant glance of his eye, as 
though he would say, ''Catch me if you can!" 
He never loses his presence of mind; he has a 
point, and he will make it, in spite of all obstacles; 
so far from being in a state of abject terror, he has 
been known, on more than one occasion, at the end 
of a run to snatch up a duck or a rabbit just to 
keep him company in the drain or earth he was 
about to enter. Neither is^his self-confidence mis- 
placed. We venture to state that, taking all runs 
with all packs of hounds in England, one with 
another, not one hunted fox in twenty is killed ; 
and if he be killed, where is the cruelty ? Four or 
five of the fleetest hounds run into him. We have 
been "in at the death" occasionally, and we assert 
that no sign of abject terror or despair is dis- 
played ; rage and hate are manifest in every 
bristling hackle, and we may fairly attribute to 
him some of those certaminis gaudia Mr. Free- 
man quotes so often as felt by other beasts. Woe 
to the hound that wins that dangerous race ! He 
at least gets marked for the day ; the others, 
no doubt, pull the fox down and kill him in a 
few seconds ; he dies fighting to the last, and why 
should we not give him credit for 

** The stem joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel"? 
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Where, then, are the barbarities that the author's 
morbid imagination has conjured up ? Where is 
the "final brutality"? Where the conscious delight 
in inflicting pain ? 

On shooting, our author is evidently desirous of 
being equally severe, but having used up every 
opprobrious epithet in his well-stored vocabulary 
for the benefit of the fox-hunters, he becomes 
comparatively tame, although his ignorance of the 
subject on which he discourses is equally appa- 
rent : " it is simple, wanton cruelty." The butcher 
comparison is again brought forward, with the 
epithet "sickening" attached, and it is gravely 
argued that the man who takes pleasure in 
shooting pheasants must delight in killing calves, 
and d fortiori human creatures, although the 
latter propensity is charitably confined to the 
"putting to death of criminals." Dr. Johnson 
argued that a man who would make a pun would 
pick a pocket, Mr. Freeman contends that one 
who would shoot a snipe would volunteer to hang 
a fellow-creature but for public opinion. In fact, 
a sportsman is a Thug under restraint. In the 
xase of deer-stalking it is gravely argued that 
" the mere size and majesty of the animal should 
awaken a sentiment of sympathy; it needs a 
hard heart wantonly to shoot down so noble a 
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beast in the full enjoyment of his native wilds." 
Now what sentimentalibus lacrimce roarem this 
is ! A jackass is quite as big and far more noble, 
because more useful, yet Mr. Freeman would 
doubtless wallop him without mercy, and use 
him for the purposes for which he was intended. 
Surely a writer standing upon such elevated 
ground should be above the conventional twaddle 
of the nursery natural-history books. The stag 
or the lion is no more "noble or majestic " than 
the ox or the pig ; the stag is useful in his gene- 
ration as affording food for man, and shooting 
him is the shortest, most humane, and indeed 
the only mode of coming at his venison. 

Then we have a short essay upon stag-hunting 
and are gravely introduced to a "touching 
feature " in this kind of sport : " The hunted stag 
commonly takes refuge in the sea, the wrath of 
the elements being less to be feared than the 
wanton cruelty of man." We know little of stag- 
hunting, but we dp not believe the animal cares 
one penny about it. We once, while at school, 
kept a tame hare and hunted her every half- 
holiday. We do not say she liked it, but this 
proverbially timid animal would feed the moment 
she was taken up after a race and placed in her 
basket, and she showed no signs of terror. As 
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for the stag, he just runs so long as he finds it 
convenient, and then jumps over the fence of a 
drying-ground, or "braves the wrath of the ele- 
ments," by running into the nearest horse-pond, 
not so much to escape the " wanton cruelty,'* etc., 
as to give him the opportunity of poking his 
fun at the hounds. 

" Whatever d(^ that hom doth rive 
Is dead as sure as he's alive !" 

We have not space to follow the author through 
his learned but slightly tedious essay. It would 
seem a hopeless task to argue with a man who 
can see no difference, except very slightly in 
degree, between bull-baiting, cat-worrying, and 
fox-hunting, but we would suggest that the very 
essence of the admitted cruelty and brutality of 
the first two consists in the fact that the bull and 
the cat are tame and not wild animals, and in the 
case of the bull, that he is tied to a stake and 
not allowed to use the natural powers of defence 
with which he has been gifted. 

The perusal convinces us that charity and 
humanity such as the author preaches are not 
convertible terms, but we must remark upon one 
sport conspicuous from the absence of all mention 
of it How is it that fishing has escaped the 
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author's animadversions? More platitudes of 
the kind Mr. Freeman delights in may be applied 
to the "gentle art" than to any other kind of 
sport. How about ** the writhings of the worm/' 
** the struggles of the fish," ** the impaled maggot/* 
and "the wriggling eel"? Can it be that Mr. 
Freeman is himself a disciple of Izaak Walton — 

"The quaint old cruel coxcomb in whose gullet 
Should be a hook and a small trout to pull it"? 

We dare not assert, or even imagine this, but 
IF it be so, IF Mr. Freeman be one of those 
who 

** Compounds for sins he is inclined to 
By d — ing those he has no mind to," 

such a punishment would not be more than he 
deserves. 

We omitted to notice one of Mr. Freeman's 
instances of alleged cruelty towards the fox, viz., 
that he has been preserved ONLY for the purpose 
of hunting; otherwise, as he truly remarks, the 
animal would long since, like the wolf, have been- 
exterminated. Surely the fox would not endorse 
this argument. An otherwise worthless beast is 
protected, lodged, and partially boarded at the 
expense of the hunter ; it is not for him or his 
advocate to look too closely into the motives. 
The conclusion that the race ought to have been 
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destroyed absolutely, instead of being hunted now 
and again, and an individual occasionally killed 
outright, may be met with the gillie*s remark in 
'* Rob Roy :"— ** If the shentlemans was going to 

be hanged hersel she wadna be in such a d d 

hurry." 

To conclude an article that has run to greater 
length than we could have wished, we enter our 
solemn protest against the sort of pseudo- 
humanity inculcated by Mr. Freeman. We pin 
our faith on Tom Brown and muscular Christi- 
anity; we hold that the sports of the field, 
pursued in reason and moderation, are the very 
mainspring of healthful spirit, kindly feeling, and 
animal vigour. We believe that a really good 
and accomplished sportsman cannot but be a 
clever and can hardly but' be a kind, if not a 
good, man. The youth of the present day are 
too much given to easy-chairs and tobacco smoke, 
' and to vote everything that necessitates exertion 
and requires energy a bore. We deprecate such 
teachings as Mr. Freeman's as eminently cal- 
culated to do mischief, the more so that the 
article in question shows signs of the acknow- 
ledged ability, however perverted, of the author, 
and appears in one of the most deservedly 
influential periodicals of the day. 
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A DAY WITH THE QDEEFS HOUNDS. 

BY NIMROD JENKINS, ESQ. 
" Her Majesty's, Friday, Nov. 25, The Hall, Bushey, near Watford." 

Since the rise in tallow, consequent on the 
Russian difficulty, our governor has been un- 
common pleasant ; and when I asked for a day's 
outing, I got it without a word, except, "I 'ope, 
Mr. Jenkins, you'll enjy yourself. Something in 
the sporting line, I'll be bound." 

Now, I don't mind saying that, in our establish-, 
ment, I am considered quite a sporting gent, 
and that's something, for we've all a turn that 
way. Smith keeps a ratting dog, — Spicer shoots 
a good deal — at Christmas time, near Brighton, — 
Mivens rides in Rotten Row on Sundays — when 
he can afford a horse, — and Johnson has a cousin 
keeps a gig of his own. I talk a good deal about 
hounds and hunting ; and tho' I was never out in 
my life before last Friday, they all think I have, 
lots of times, and look up to me according. 

Bushey Hall is not a Royal fixture in regular 
course, but the owner, who subscribes thousands* 

♦ I do not vouch for the accuracy of Mr. Jenkins's figures or 
statements. 
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a year to the O.P.Q. hounds, couldn't get them 
to give him a meet at no price, when he wanted 
one ; tho' his house was ever so full of nobs and 
swells ; so he asked Queen Victoria to send her 
pack down, and gave a spread to all the nobility 
and gentry who usually hunt with her. I wasn't 
invited ; however, I settled to go to the hunt, and, 
to do it in style, I hired a nag in Oxford Street, 
and a "complete sportsman's equipment," as 
advertised, in HoUoway Street. I didn't do it 
*' mean," as you will see by the bill I paid. Here 
it is : — 

Holloway Street^ E.C, London, Nov, 23, 1870. 

NiMROD Jenkins, Esq., to Moses Nathan, 

Dealer in Gentlemen's and Ladies' left-off Wearing Apparel, 

Military, Naval, and Theatrical Costumes, Gold and Silver Lace, 

etc., etc 

[N.B. — Best price given for rags, bottles, kitchen stuff, and waste 
paper. Counting-house round the comer.] 

To hire of superfine cutaway hunting coat, gold buttons, 

trimmings, &c. • I I o 

Do. scarlet vest, braided :... 069 

Do. best Kersey breeches 083 

Do. gilt spurs 019 

Do.; leather strap to ditto 003 

Do. jockey whip (gold knob) 023 

Do. velvet hunting cap (gold tassel) 076 

Do. packing case and attendant's time in induing 

same 036 

Do. Bus 003 

£2 II 6 
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I mounted at the stables. 

" Wherry glad you've got ' Marrowbones/ ** said 
the groom, a baggy-breeched gentleman with 
light gaiters and a fur cap. "I'm wherry glad 
youVe got him, master won't let him out to any 
one, he won't ; but bless yer ! he's all right with 
you!' 

I tipped the man half-a-crown, who added, con- 
fidentially, " 'Old him 'ard by the 'ead, sir ; drive 
him at his fences, and you'll cut the field down, 
you will." 

As I rode away, he ran after me to beg I would 
give Marrowbones " three pen'prth of white peas 
with his corn," adding, " In course you'll feed him 
before you start.?" 

I replied, " Of course," and rode to Euston, 
where I arrived in time for the 10.10 train. 

" Is your groom 'ere V asked the porter, as 
I handed him the bridle. "Is your groom 'ere, 
sir.?" 

I replied, " No, not exactly I' as if not quite sure. 

" A good 'un to go, that, TU warrant him," pur- 
sued my friend. 

I gave him a shilling, which he pocketed, 
adding, as he dealt Marrowbones a kick that sent 
him into the box with a run, " Them rum 'uns to 
look at often is good 'uns to go." 
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Arrived at Watford, I had some difficulty in 
finding my horse ; there were twenty-three boxes, 
three horses in each, and they all tumbled out 
together. Presently William, the civil ostler at 
the Clarendon Arms, came up and asked, — 

" Do you belong to the spicy bjay nag, sir, with 
a swelled 'ock and a rat tail?" 

I replied that I did. 

*' All right, sir ; IVe got him in the stable, and 
he's having a bit to eat and a rub down." 

I mentioned the white peas, and proceeded to 
Mr. Morgan's comfortable coffee-room, which I 
found full of gents in sporting costume, and one 
lady in a hunting-cap and short habit, who was 
ordering a glass of "sherry wine negus, hot." I 
did the same, and very good it was. I was much 
gratified by the notice taken of my get-up and 
general appearance ; but the gents were by no 
means sociable, and I rode to the meet alone, at 
least not in company; but there were thousands 
of people on foot, and six hundred on horseback, 
and I don't know how many carts an^ chaises, 
and flys and vans, besides one on a sort of bicycle, 
with a chestnut pony he walloped uncommon ; 
there was a gent driving tandem very spicy, two 
costers on a truck drawn by a moke, and two 
gipsies mounted on one another. 
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My first object of course was to see the stag, 
the noble animal I had read of in the " Lady of 
the Lake/' " the antlered monarch of the waste/' 
to witness the '* one wild bound " with which he 
would seek his lair in distant Harrow Weald, but 
I was disappointed, the noble animal being shut 
up in a sort of prison van drawn by two horses, 
which was driven about for the gratification of 
the spectators. Determined not to lose a chance, 
I kept as near the dogs as possible, feeling sure, 
with the man going to be hung, there would be 
no fun till they camei I never thought they would, 
try to run him by smell, and I'm sure the dogs 
would have had a better chance of catching him 
if he had got out of the van just before them. I 
expressed this opinion very decidedly to a gent 
in a low-crowned hat and specs, who was making 
himself especially busy, and who might have 
expressed his dissent in more civil language. I 
think he used the expression "confounded ass," 
but I am not sure ; and of course, if he did, it was 
a joke, so. wishing to show I could give as well as 
take one, I remarked to some of the folk by him, — 
'* That gent's horse's shoes ain't all on before." 
My! didn't he jump off, and lift up the 
forefoot pretty quick, and wasn't he savage 
when I laughed and told him it was all right. 
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^^ there were two on behind T Ha! ha! ha! 
capital joke that ! 

I had read somewhere that nothing pleases a 
huntsman more than admiring his 'ounds, so, 
seeing Lord Cork at the rails, with a stirrup 
leather over his shoulders, showing his oflf to some 
ladies, I rode right among 'em, and was going 
to make a complimentary remark, when his lord- 
ship cried out, — 

*' Go back, you there ! go back, will you ? That 
starved brute of yours might kill a hound worth 
a hundred guineas ! " 

A whip added, " Better take care, young man, 
or they'll eat him before he^s biledT 

Well, thought I, thank 'eaven fm not an aristo- 
crat if that's a lord's notion of manners ! I felt 
riled, in course, but a big glass of sherry wine a 
flunkey gave me put me all right, and I followed 
my lord, and the 'untsman, and the dogs, to the 
back of the house, where I found an eminent artist 
preparing to photo. One likes to look as well as 
one can in a picture, so I settled my cap, stood up 
in my stirryps, and fixed myself in an attitude just 
in front. 

" Now, young man," says Mr. Downer, " as soon 
as you're out of the way we'll begin.*' 

I saw it was just another bit of aristocratic exclu- 
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siveness, and wouldn't stand in focus at all (so your 
readers won't recognise me when the picture comes 
out), but left that to the nobs, and the swells, and the 
'ounds that court publicity. Modest merit disowns 
such arts ! Just as Mr. Downer had done, there 
was a great shouting and 'oUering. I wouldn't stir 
from the dogs, as I thought I might miss seeing 
the stag after all, but as it happened, I had better, 
for he had been let loose just then, and when I 
went up with the 'ounds ten minutes after, he was 
gdne clean out of sight The dogs kept running 
in a circle ever so long, 'owling like mad. The 
whips, who were dressed in red coats with lots of 
lace, like the beef-eaters in the Tower, kept on 
smacking whips and 'oUering, the huntsman was 
blowing his horn, and the people were running, 
and the riders galloping about like anything, some 
one way and some another. I never saw such a 
sight. Something like hunting this ! thought I. 
About twenty gents rode at a hedge, and some 
jumped over it into a turnip field, some tumbled, 
and some stuck fast I galloped at it, as the 
groom had told me, as hard as my horse could 
go, but what should he do, instead of jumping, 
but stop short, and shoot me right over his head 
into the next field, where I landed with my face in 
a rotten turnip. The people all laughed as I 
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clambered back and got on again, but I didn't 
care, and rode away down the hill like winkin'. 
Four hundred and eighty, out of the six hundred, 
did the same, and we met the other twenty in the 
lane at • the bottom, so we all galloped together 
under the Railway Arch and up the Oxtey Road ! 
My eyes ! what fun it was ! Here the dogs turned 
into a field to the right, and some of the gents 
went with them, but they soon came back, or were 
driven back, for the *untsman seemed to know a 
deal better where the stag had gone than they did, 
and so he turned them to the left I went through 
the gate, and there, close to a haystack, I thought 
I saw the stag standing quite still. The dogs were 
come to what they call a check, and were standing 
still too ; so to show I bore no malice, I rode up to 
Lord Cork and says, — 

"There's the noble stag, my lord, behind that 
haystack." 

"That's a jackass, you d d fool," said the 

man in the low-crowned 'at " I'd a-thought," he 
added, ^^yotid a-known a donkey when you see 
one!" 

Sure enough it was a donkey, but then they 
began running again, and some gents jumped, or 
tumbled, over a rail before them, but my horse 
somehow got his legs a-top of the bank, and stood 
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there quite upright, like the pictures of the trained 
'orses at the 'Olborn Amphitheatre. In course, 
the saddle and I slipped over his tail together, 
and then there was a lot of laughing again. I was 
a bit taken aback as to what to do, when two 
young men with dirty brown faces, black hair, vel- 
veteen shooting coats and yellow neckerchiefs, ran 
up and politely offered to fix the saddle on for me. 

"You tip-top swells ain't used to saddle your 
own 'osses, are you. Sir 'Any ?" says one. 

I certainly felt pleased at being mistaken for 
such a swell as " Sir 'Any," whoever he was ; so I 
gave them a shilling apiece, and asked one how he 
came to know me. 

"Bless you, guvnor," says he, " I've- seed you 
scores of times on the *Eath." 

" Hascott r asked I. 

" No, 'Ampstead," answered he. 

My horse ready, the young men insisted on 
rubbing me down, for I was very dirty. This one 
of them did with an old rag he called a "vipe." 
Unluckily, my gold fox-head pin got rubbed out 
of my scarf at the same time ; at least, I missed it 
shortly afterwards. 

Getting into the road, I found by the marks of 
the horses' hoofs that I need never have left it ; 
the noble stag running, in fact, four miles right 
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down it to a place called Stanmore, where I soon 
caught the hindmost horsemen. That part of the 
run was capital. We all galloped down the road 
as hard as you please, — nothing to stop us, not so 
much as a 'pike ; and then I felt what hunting was. 
Yes ! Give me hunting ! — stag-hunting ! I say, as 
a gent near me remarked, it's as superior to fox- 
hunting as the Alhambra or Rosherville is to the 
Prince of Wales's theatre, or to a picnic up the 
river. Well, then, after the four miles we got to 
the top of Stanmore Heath, and there, by a big 
pond, stood all the sportsmen and the dogs ; but 
the stag had just trotted down the road towards 
Harrow Weald, so I didn't catch a sight of him 
that time again, though very near it. Presently, 
we went after him, and very nice riding it was, — 
up one road and down another ; but the dogs, and 
some of the gents, took to riding across the fields 
again — what for I can't think, for the road was all 
before 'em. The tumbles they got was a caution. 
I had had enough of that game, and was getting 
very stiff and sore ; so I rode with the rest of the 
sportsmen, and the chaises, and the flys, and the 
taxed carts — (a piano van had the best of it) — 
down to Elstree, and there I found the dogs all 
stopping again in a gent's yard, to let us come up, 
I suppose ; but the stag had gone on as usual, and 
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I began to be impatient for a view of the noble 
animal. Once I was sure I saw him ; it was as I 
looked over the wall out of the yard, and I holloaed 
out^" Yoicks ! Yoicks ! there Jie goes ! " but it 
turned out to be only an old sow. Presently we 
all went into a park, where they lost him, and then 
they tracked him along the road to Aldenham ; 
there's a pond there, and I very nearly saw him as 
he went through it. The water was still muddy 
when I came up, showing that the noble animal 
had just passed through, and that was the nearest 
chance I had. Just then the man in the low- 
crowned 'at comes up, and I asked him where 
the stag was, and he told me he was taken at 
High Elms. " Oh, then," I says, " I'll go and see 
him r 

" Can't," says he, ** carted ; besides, your 'oss has 
lost two shoes, and is as lame as a cat into the 
bargain. You had better go home and give the 
poor beast a feed of corn." 

I thought so too, and rode back to the Claren- 
don Arms. 

"Had a good day, sir.?" inquired William, as I 
placed the bridle in his hands. 

I replied, " Oh ! decidedly, yes, capital, 'pon my 
soul." 

"Where did you take him, sir .?" 
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"Take him, oh ! in a wood, you know/' 

" What wood ?" asked he. 

" Oh ! one with ' trespassers will be prosecuted ' 
printed on a white ±)oard as you go in/' 

" Was it a stag or a hind that was turned out 
to-day ?" pursued my inquisitive friend. 

"Yes/' said I, "exactly/' wondering what he 
meant, and turned the subject by recurring to the 
three penn'orth of peas, which it appeared cost me 
sixpence. I found afterwards that the ostler wished 
to know if it was a male stag or a female stag we 
had hunted. I wish I had known at the time, as 
William seemed an intelligent young man, and I 
should like to have given him the information. 
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In this great world are contained many smaller 
worlds. There is, for instance, the world of fiction, 
such as that inhabited by Edwin Drood and his 
congeners — a Dickens-created world, like to no- 
thing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, 
or the waters under the earth — there is the world 
of politics, into which Land and Water entereth 
not — ^there is the world of fashion, wherein Lothair 
disporteth himself — ^there is the theatrical world, 
the literary world, the poetical world — and last, not 
least, the sporting world, of which the ^^ horsy'' 
world constitutes a by no means inconsiderai>le or 
unimportant division. 

The dwellers in each of these worlds have their 
own traditions, habits, and customs, their peculiar 
forms of worship, their special priests, and, as a 
rule, their special temples, wherein their respective 
rites are celebrated. 

The "horsy" world, with which our article has 
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to do, worships in a temple of its own, to the gates 
of which a Brompton omnibus will carry you for 
threepence. It is known as ''Tattersall's ;" few 
temples are more numerously attended, few creeds 
can boast of more zealous followers. 

As few of our lady readers at least have ever 
visited " Tattersall's " — though they might do so 
with pleasure and profit, and without the slightest 
chance of annoyance of any kind — ^we shall venture 
to describe it ; not the inner temple — ^the sanctum 
sanctorum— v/hereinto the profane vulgar enter not, 
and the mysteries of which, if we were acquainted 
with them, which we are not, we should not dare 
to describe, any more than we should those of 
freemasonry. We know that a strange mixture 
of ranks and characters takes place within those 
sacred walls ; that the peer jostles the jockey, and 
the prince takes the odds from the humblest of 
bookmakers. We know* that, once admitted, and 
debts of honour duly discharged, all, so long as 
they remain within the precincts, are equal; the 
duke and the dustman, the count and the cheese- 
monger. Once outside, the charm is broken. Like 
Cinderella's steeds, and coach, and footmen, the 
mice, and the pumpkins, and the lizards resume, 
without appeal, perhaps without regret, their ori- 
ginal shapes and dimensions, and their relative 
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positions in society. It is not, however, with this 
portion of the establishment that we propose to 
deal. There is another, a more popular, a more 
healthy, side to the institution we refer to — a horse 
auction on a grand scale, perhaps the largest, and 
certainly in all respects the best conducted, in the 
world. Here a hundred and twenty horses are 
offered for sale each week ; during the summer 
months double that number. Here racing and 
hunting studs are disposed of at fabulous prices ; 
here hacks, hunters, ladies* horses, and harness 
horses are sold, at any figure your imagination 
can conceive; and here some of the best and 
some of the worst of all descriptions change owners 
week by week. 

The entrance to Tattersall's, though handsome, 
is not of an imposing character, at least so far as 
its accessories go ; a hungry shrubbery of stunted, 
leafless aucubas, with a moribund puzzle-monkey 
or two straggling among them, fronts it ; a set of 
loafing vagabonds, some with, some without tat- 
tered horse-rugs on their arms, infests it. The 
straggling cabstand detracts, too, from its dignity, 
and the groups of led horses, hansoms in waiting, 
howling cads, and casual vendors of pigs'-feet 
and oranges, give the place a loose and littery 
appearance externally, very different from the 
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smart, uniform neatness, cleanliness, and order that 
pervade the interior. 

At the door, which, like that through which 
Christabel introduces her mysterious friend to her 
father's hall, is " in the middle of the gate," stands 
a short, stout, grey-haired individual in brown, like 
an elderly caryatid leaning continuously against 
the doorpost, and sucking the knob of an ash 
stick. He touches his hat as you enter, with an 
appearance of more or less respect, according to 
the estimation in which he holds you individually. 
Possibly his estimate is not very far from the mark. 
He has observed nature from that particular point 
of view for many long years, and hardly without 
some result in developing his mental powers. We 
cannot remember the time when he did not occupy 
the same position ; he held it at " the Comer," and 
must have been removed thence by force ; his air 
is one of faded respectability; he may, like Mr. 
Sponge's " Leather," have been, in his day, " body 
coachman to a nobleman," and his appearance, 
though dimmed and shorn of all groom-like glory, 
contrasts favourably with, and in some sort relieves, 
the hang-dog appearance of many of his fellow- 
waiters on Providence. One may spend sixpence 
worse than in bestowing it on him in exchange for 
the modestly-protruded catalogue, which, however. 
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may be obtained gratis by walking a few yards 
farther, and entering the office, wherein a pile of 
them is laid ready to the hand of all comers, and 
where, behind the desk, two. business-like and most 
polite officials take the instructions of the cus- 
tomers, or courteously supply whatever information 
may be properly asked for and afforded. 

Passing through the court into which the office 
opens, we enter the niain yard, a vast quadrangle, 
over which the effigy of a fox (also removed from 
the Comer), which for a hundred years witnessed 
the glories of the establishment, still presides. That 
fox we believe to have been coeval with the establish- 
ment, but scarce older than the ancient man before 
referred to. Be that as it may, he, the fox, looking 
bright and clean as though fresh found, stands 
calmly on a pedestal in the centre. Stables are 
before, stables are behind, and stables are on each 
side of him. %They are eight in number, and 
accommodate nearly one hundred horses. Above 
in placid majesty smiles a marble bust of his late 
lamented Majesty, King George the Fourth. At 
the north-west corner is the rostrum, from which 
Mr. Tattersall, great-grandson, we believe, of the 
first of his name, or Mr. Pain, his partner, con- 
ducts the weekly sales. Below and stretching 
along the wall of the sixteen-stall stable is the 

N 
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ride, down which horses brought up for sale 
are "run." Above, and extending round the 
whole of the quadrangle, is a spacious gallery, 
wherein are exposed for inspection and sale ** on 
commission" carnages of every sort and descrip- 
tion, new and second-hand. They are of various 
kinds and qualities, many worth inspection from 
their intrinsic excellence, many from their antique 
or foreign build, and many from their primitive 
appearance, or the quaint peculiarities on which 
their builders have prided themselves. Outside, 
also opening on the ride, are other courts, consti- 
tuting an outer quadrangle, into which the boxes, 
twenty in number, open. Here the thoroughbred 
and young stock, and hunters of a superior cha- 
racter, or which it is wished should be so con- 
sidered, are generally lodged. 

But we must proceed to the business of the day. 
It is Monday morning, eleven o'clock. We have 
lounged through the stables, which are now in 
process of being " locked up." We have observed 
with wonder the cleanliness and order that prevail ; 
we have watched, with more or less interest, the 
process of ** examining " various horses, a process 
conducted in a simple, quiet, effectual manner by 
recognised "vets." and competent persons, in a 
violent, mischievous manner by ignorant, brutal. 
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and incompetent muffs or rogues, whose entrance 
into the yard we heartily wish, as doubtless does 
Mr. Tattersall, could be prevented. The last horse 
having been returned to his stall, the door locked, 
and the subdued bustle which has prevailed for 
an hour or more having subsided, a quiet, neatly 
attired individual emerges from the office door, 
with a great book under his arm, which he places, 
with some importance, on the desk, having care- 
fully dusted which, he proceeds, with an assistant, 
to arrange inkstand, pens, etc., ready for his prin- 
cipal's use. Meantime, the visitors increase in 
numbers, though not proportionately in respecta- 
bility. The earlier stalls are generally occupied, 
or assumed to be occupied, by inferior animals, 
and the elite of the purchasers arrive at a later 
period of the day. However, it is not uncommon 
to find a good horse or two among the earlier 
entries, and there are sharp men in the trade, and 
out of it, ready to take advantage of the com- 
paratively low prices to which, if no reserve has 
been put on, their companionship with fifth-class 
nags will probably reduce them, and these birds 
come early, in the hope of picking up the worm. 
There are other early visitors, less scrupulous, who 
hope to get hold of a good animal by what is 
technically called "crabbing" him, which means 
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speaking contemptuously of his qualities and ap- 
pearance, so as to prevent bond fide biddings, and 
who, having purchased a valuable animal for a 
song, afterwards " knock out," that is, have a quiet 
little private auction of their own, at which the 
animal is resold at a price somewhat approaching 
his real value, the surplus being divided among 
the gang. There are, too, stout farmers from the 
country, who have horses for sale, and having 
nothing to do, and nowhere to go, lounge through 
the whole day, watching with interest the progress 
of the business. A stray M.F.H. may also be 
there, generally conspicuous by an especially quiet 
style of dress and manner, looking out for tem- 
porary mounts for his servants in the cub-hunting 
season. 

At half-past eleven o'clock Mr. Tattersall or 
Mr. Pain walks carelessly across the yard, and 
simply acknowledging the numerous courtesies 
with which he is received, takes his place in the 
rostrum. Glancing at the catalogue, and taking 
the hammer in his hand, he addresses a casual 
remark to his clerk or some acquaintance among 
the throng that surrounds him, and commences 
business in the simplest and most praiseworthy 
manner, by simply reading from the paper before 
him the description of Lot I : — 
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"A chestnut gelding ;• quiet in single harness; 
has been hunted. What shall I say for the 
chestnut gelding, etc.? Put him in at your own 
price. Ten guineas only bid. Run him down!" 
"A 'arf, sir?" "Ten guineas and a half; going 
at ten and a half!" Bang! The chestnut geld- 
ing is bought for a growler. This, and the fol- 
lowing twenty or thirty lots, are rapidly got 
through. They are horses of an inferior stamp, 
and their buyers waste little time, but bid to the 
extent they mean to go — it is no great distance — 
rapidly. The first twenty- five horses may be 
disposed of within the hour, after which the sale 
proceeds less rapidly, the average pace barely 
exceeding one in three minutes. 

There would be few lessons in the horse-dealing 
line more salutary and valuable than a regular 
attendance for a few months at " Tattersall's." 
A splendid-looking animal, sixteen hands high, 
with blooming coat and showy action, " regularly 
driven," or " well known with the Queen's hounds," 
is knocked down at twenty guineas. An ordinary- 
looking horse, as he seems in your eyes, fetches 
a hundred and twenty ; after a time no doubt 
you would learn " the reason why." 

The sales of the yearlings and two-year-old 
colts are, too, most interesting and most puzzling. 
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It is beautiful to watch the graceful, confident, 
fearless movements of the young, but by no 
means diminutive, animals. From high feeding 
and early production, the yearling thoroughbred 
colt looks like a two-year-old ; the two-year-old 
like a full-grown horse ; and they are as precocious 
in their mental as in their physical qualities. 
They neither start nor shy, but look calmly about 
them as though they had done the same thing 
every day for a year. They are not " run down." 
With a light snaffle, loose in the mouth, they 
walk gracefully, haughtily down the ride, turning 
their lithe necks from side to side, and apparently 
conscious of the admiration they excite. I am 
always reminded of the first appearance of the 
high-bred daughter of a noble house at a country 
ball. The crowd, the strange scene, the rostrum, 
the great Mr. Tattersall himself, has no terrors for 
them, and they look with an inquiring, not a 
frightened look, into his face as he refers to their 
merits, which — it might take the conceit out of 
them to know it — are attributed solely to sire and 
dam. However little is said about them, the 
buyers of these horses know pretty well what 
they come to buy, though not always what they 
intend to give for.it. "Moonlight, two years old, 
by Rake, out of Twilight," is sold for twelve 
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guineas. " Luck's-all, two years old, by Impulse, 
out of Novice," for perhaps a thousand, and, gentle 
reader, had the choice been given to you or me, 
it is quite possible we might have selected the 
former. 

But we must to business, and we elect to follow 
the mild young gentleman in search of a horse, 
whom we will designate Mr. Spoon, through the 
process of purchasing that which he vainly hopes 
will be to him as an entire stud, one that he may 
ride, and drive, and hack, and hunt — and sell for 
double the money when he has done with him. 

**No. 625, Jumping Jenny, has been hacked, 
hunted, carried a lady, and driven in single and 
double harness."* 

"How old is she.^" asks Mr. Spoon, who we 
may mention is a youth of two or three and 
twenty, of the seedy-looking helper who '* belongs 
to her." 

"Six hoff, haint she. Bob!" appealing to another 
seedy-looking individual, who is quite casually 
present, attired in a white hat worn rather on one 
side, light trousers, a closely-buttoned coat, with 
a dirty white handkerchief, tied in voluminous 
folds round his neck. 

♦ The reader will observe that in this specious description there 
is no warranty. 
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Bob, "for greater certainty," as the Chancery- 
answers run, "craves leave to refer" to her mouth, 
which, having wrenched open, he diligently scans, 
and pronounces oracularly, " Comin' six, / should 
say." 

" Has she been hunted mtich ?" asks the young 
querist. 

"'Unted! Why, wots she got her name for? 
She had used to be called ' The Industrious Flea.' 
But, bless ye, my guvnor won't stand nothing low, 
he won't ; and so he got an Act of Parliament, 
or" — (observing some sign of incredulity on Mr. 
Spoon's face) — "leave from the Jockey Club, or 
summuty to change it." 

" Does she go well in harness V* 

"Well in 'arness! (scornfully). I only wish 
you could see ker in 'arness r 

" But, I say, you know " (here Mr. Spoon waxes 
confidential), "is she now really all rights you 
know.?" (slipping, as the crucial query is pro- 
pounded, half-a-crown into Bob's dirty hand). 

" Thankee, sir. All right Look 'ere, now, sh^s 
as right as I am. I can't say no more, can W 

Mr. Spoon, apparently satisfied with the ex- 
haustive character of this last illustration, edges 
himself as close as possible to the rostrum, and 
in a few minutes, with fluttering heart, sees 
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"Jumping Jenny*' led out. Possibly one more 
observant might have remarked a slight shuffling 
$lip at the door, a cautious, feeling sort of action 
on the part of the horse, and on the part of the 
runner, that he held the rein especially short and 
his hand especially high. Two or three sharp 
flips with a whip, acknowledged by shaip sideway 
kicks, bring the "jumper" up to the box at the 
double, and, but that the runner throws his whole 
weight on the bit, would evidently have been 
through it. 

" A real bold little lot that," mutters some one 
behind Mr. Spoon, just loud enough to be heard. 
" A real bold un ; would jump at a church I do 
believe." Mr. Pain reads the description, as usual. 
The jumper is put in at the ridiculously low figure 
of twenty guineas, but speedily run up to thirty- 
three. "Thirty-three guineas in two places!" 
shouts Mr. Pain. " Thirty-four for you. Going at 
thirty-four, and she is to be sold T " Thirty-five," 
simpers Mr. Spoon, in a voice that few ears but 
such practised ones as his for whom it is intended 
would catch. " Thirty-five guineas bid, and she's 
to be sold ! Going at thirty-five guineas ; for the 
last time at thirty-five !" Bang. " She's yours, 
sir. What name, pray } Your card, thank you. 
Lot 36," etc., etc., etc. 
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Mr. Spoon returns to the stable and finds his 
new purchase with a knot of admirers about her, 
already denuded of her gay clothing ; a baggy- 
breeched, calfless nondescript, who has, almost in 
defiance of Mr. Spoon, and in utter disregard of 
his assurance that " he will send his own groom," 
got the job of "taking her home," is twisting a 
yard or two of penny cord, by courtesy denomi- 
nated a halter, into a loop for insertion in the 
mare's mouth. 

"You've been and got the best bit of stuff in 
the yard, sir," whispers the gentleman in the white 
choker. "I tried it on a bit, but bless you! I 
couldn't stand agin you. I know*d it would be 
no use, and I didn't want to be a runnin* of you 
up, you know. You wouldn't take a couple of 
sovs. for your bid now, would you ? " 

Mr. Spoon looks unresolved, and his friend 
walks away without waiting for an answer. The 
mare is led forth, and the purchaser follows to 
the establishment of a neighbouring vet, where 
he finds that, besides the patent defect of blind- 
ness, she possesses nearly every other which 
equine nature is heir to. 
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HALF A DOZEN HINTS TO RIDERS 
IN ROTTEN ROW. 

By a. Growler. 

1. Riding, like French, billiards, whist, and 
other accomplishments of easy acquisition, is 
readily learnt in three lessons. 

2. Having perfected yourself accordingly, it may 
nevertheless be prudent before appearing in public 
to practise the accomplishment for a few days in 
comparatively private localities — Grosvenor Square, 
the Regent's Park, or Finsbury Circus, afford 
available ground. 

3. Having, together with a firm and elegant 
seat, acquired confidence, provide yourself with a 
pair of spurs (long-necked hunting ones are the 
best, as being the most conspicuous). N.B. — ^They 
need not be taken off, except perhaps at bed- 
time. 
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4. Purchase a pair of imitation black boots, fur- 
nish your saddle with a breastplate, sandwich-case, 
and sherry-flask, and a pocket for .a spare shoe. 
You may run against the hounds in Rotten Row, 
and ought to be prepared. 

5. Having assured yourself that you will not 
tumble off, proceed to gallop as hard as you can 
up and down the Row when it is most crowded. 
You will attract a great deal of attention, and if 
you pass close enough to them, may considerably 
astonish children learning to ride, timid young 
ladies on nervous horses, or elderly gentlemen 
taking a constitutional. 

6. You may be sure that every one who turns 
round and stares at you is lost* in admiration at 
your equestrian performance. 
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HALF A DOZEN HINTS TO GENTLEMEN 
ABOUT TO PURCHASE A HORSE. 

Dear Growler, —Thanks ! I know now ex- 
actly how I ought to ride a horse in Rotten Row, 
but I haven't got one. Please give me a few hints 
as to buying one. 

Yours truly obliged, 

A. Snob. 



Dear Snob, — ^With pleasure. Hints enclosed. 
Yours respectfully, 

A, Growler. 



Hints for the Use of Gentlemen about 
TO purchase a Horse. 

1. Of course you "know a horse when you see 
him ; " everybody does (more or less). Four legs 
(sometimes), two eyes (generally), a tail, no horns ! 
Be particular about the horns, for therein consists 
the real difference betwixt a horse and a cow. 

2. All dealers, however high their character and 
standing, are rogues and vagabonds. . All gentle- 
men having horses to sell, your personal friends 
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included, are cheats and liars. Rely therefore on 
your own judgment and buy at auction. You can 
hardly make a mistake if you go to Hammersell's, 
the " Piccadilly Limited," or St. Martin's, as only 
horses of the very highest class and quality are 
admitted at any of them. 

3. For the reasons given, avoid applying for in- 
formation to the urbane managers of these esta- 
blishments or their intelligent clerks. Exercise 
your acuteness and pick up a wrinkle or two in 
the stable. Lounge about ; look knowing but 
unconcerned, and listen. Some such conversation 
as the following may strike your attentive ear. 
(The speakers are two gentlemen, one with close- 
cropped hair and close-fitting drab garments, the 
other in an equally close-fitting and very greasy 
niacintosh.) 

"I say. Smith, that am't the ^dsonite's little 
brown 'oss, is it } " 

" The werry identical same." 

" What ! 'im as jumped the thirty foot of water 
down in the wale last season, and pounded the 
field.?" 

" That's the 'oss, ain't it. Bill ? " 

The person interrogated is a stout party, not to 
say obese, who has been for some time carelessly 
following you with a snaffle bridle hung over his 
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arm, and evidently rather impressed by your judi- 
cious scrutiny of the various animals. He answers 
oracularly, — 

" The hidentical ! " 

" Is he sound ? " continues the first speaker, con- 
fidentially. 

" Sound as a koker-nut. I'll warrant him, wind 
and limb." Sinking his voice, "I've had him 
examined." 

" Vy did the Baronite part him, then } " 

Lower still, "Queer street, my boy! Got a 
little bill to meet. But don't let on as I told 
you. His groom giv me the office. I'll have a 
shy at him if I lose my stick." 

There, dear Snob, you see what youVe got by 
following my advice ; first, the real character of 
the horse, for these people could have no object 
in deceiving you, and could not guess you were 
* listening ; second, a veterinary certificate without 
paying for it ; and, thirdly, something which 
sounded very like a warranty, if it was not one 
altogether. 

4. Walk boldly up. Don't speak to the horse, 
it may startle him ; seize him by the nose and 
jaw, wrench his mouth open and examine his 
tongue critically, it will probably tell you how old 
he is ; then, catching him by the throat, pinch his 
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wind-pipe viciously ; he's sure to coi^gh or some- 
thing, and your practised ear will tell you if he is 
all right in his wind. 

5. *'Pull him out!" Mind, **puir' is the word. 
Your fat friend at once invests him with a snaffle 
bridle, and* runs him down the ride at a consider- 
ably faster pace than appearances warranted you 
to expect Pulling up with a jerk, he tells you 
confidentially that the animal is ** as good a bit of 
stuff as a gent ever threw his leg over," and that 
" a pal of his is werry sweet on him," adding that 
" running 'osses is werry dry work." 

" * Lot 35. A bay gelding, by Podasokus, dam by 
Flatcatcher, out of a Spavin mare, granddam by 
Overreach ; quiet to ride, quiet to drive, has been 
regularly hunted, and carries a lady/ What 
shall we say for the bay gelding, etc., etc., etc. ? 
Run him down, Bill. A good goer, goes all 
round, quiet to ride, quiet to drive, regularly 
hunted, carries a lady. What shall we say for the 
bay gelding.? Put him in at your own price, 
gentlemen. A hundred and fifty guineas > Run 
him down again, Bill. — ^A hundred guineas — eighty 
— ^fifty. No one bid fifty guineas for the bay 
gelding, quiet, etc., etc., etc. 1 " Fifty is the price 
you have fixed on in your mind, dear Snob, and 
timidity alone prevents your bidding. "Forty — 
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thirty — ^tweilty — fifteen guineas bid for the bay 
etc., etc."— "and a 'alf— "sixteen"— "and a half" 
— " twenty — one — ^two— thirty guineas bid." (That 
is your friend who is "having his shy ;"^— will he 
"lose his stick V^) " One — five — forty — ^five — six — 
nine — going at forty-nine guineas. For the last 
time, at forty-nine !" Bang goes the hammer with 
a whack that makes the bay son of Podasokus 
jump nearly out of his skin. Your friend in the 
drab tights has "lost his stick," and you, dear 
Snob, are the happy owner of " the bay gelding, 
etc., etc., etc." 
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HALF A DOZEN HINTS TO YOUNG 
HORSEKEEPERS. 

1. The stable — should be dark and hot : the 
latter gives the horse a fine glossy coat without 
much trouble ; the former causes him to stare 
about and present a spirited appearance as ' he 
emerges into the bright sunlight. Never loosen 
the rack-chain, at least during the day, or he may 
lie down and soil his coat. 

2. Water — should be given sparingly, especially 
during hot weather ; about five "go-downs" in the 
morning and six at night are ample. Of course, 
neither you nor your groom ever think of satis- 
fying your own thirst ; drinking is an unnatural 
appetite that ought to be restrained in man and 
beast. 

3. Treatment. — Never pet or caress your horse ; 
never give him apples or carrots, or sugar, or use 
soothing language to him. "Familiarity breeds 
contempt," and what an ass you must be if your 
horse despises you ! Holloa at him when you go 
up to or mount him, job his mouth if he won't 
stand, have an ash plant handy when he is being 
cleaned, and flake him if he wince at the applica- 
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tion of the currycomb or brush ; make him " come 
round" sharp in the stall. A flick with the leather 
or a prog with the fork will be found wonderfully 
efficacious to this end. 

4. Riding. — When mounting, copy as nearly as 
you can your groom's method ; turn your back to 
the horse's head, seize the cantril and pommel in 
either hand, hoist yourself up with a swing, and 
drop into the saddle with a swag. The wrench is 
no doubt very painful to the horse ; but what 
matters ! *'your withers are unwrung." If your 
horse, being young and foolish, shy, flog him well 
and force him by the object, say a heap of stones 
or a wheelbarrow. If he fancy something terrible 
in such objects, you cannot do better tharf confirm 
him in the impression, just as a tender mother, 
when her child cries for nothing, "gives it some- 
thing to cry for." 

5. Discipline. — Always hit a horse over the head. 
Of course he don't like it ; but it would be difficult 
to find out where he would like it, so you had better 
please yourself, and the head comes the handiest. 
A naturally high-spirited horse may become utterly 
cowed and broken-hearted by constant hammering 
on his head, and you will have the credit of having 
" tamed the savage brute." 

6. General rules. — Ride on the curb, ride in spurs. 
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and hang on to the bridle in all emergencies; remove 
the saddle the moment you come in, the animal 
will cool rapidly and may be dressed at once and 
all over. Use the same saddle for different horses. 
It may not fit, but that is not your fault — you did 
not make it. A sore back may, no doubt, ensue ; 
that's a trifle, as you must know if you were ever 
blessed with a boil, or a raw, on your own back. 
When driving, draw the bearing rein as short as 
possible. This improves the appearance of the 
horse as much as tight-lacing does that of a 
woman; besides, he won't stumble or fall if he 
can help it, the pain is too great. To conclude, 
engage a "thorough groom," one who knows every- 
thing and has consequently nothing to learn. 
Employ an "experienced" blacksmith, one who 
for thirty years or more has shod horses in pre- 
cisely the same manner as his father and grand- 
father before him, and who has "No call to 
Goodenough nor Charlier, nor no new-fangled 
notions no-ways." 
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DAY WITH THE BRIGHTON HARRIERS. 

BY NIMROD JENKINS, ESQ. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW I PURCHASED MY HUNTER. 

" NiM, my boy," said Mivins to me as we walked 
down Tooley Street together, about three o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon (we close early on Satur- 
days), "when do you go out with Her Majesty 
agen ?" 

"Well," I replied, "I don't mind telling you, 
but I don't think I shan't go agen no moreJ' 

" Why, I thought you enjyed yourself uncommon 
that day at Bushey; I am sure we all" enjyed 
reading your account of it, and now — " 

" Well, Mivins," I interrupted, " perhaps you 
did enjy it, and perhaps I enjyed it ; but there 
was things happened that day as I didn't let on 
to tell about that was noways enjyable. Cork 
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was not so civil as he might have been " (I always 
drop the *' Lord " when I'm talking to Mivins and 
the other chaps) ; " he made a remark or two by 
no means complimentary, and he nearly rode over 
me twice before we left the Bushey turnpike; 
besides, now I've got a real hunting hoi'se of my 
own, I'm thinking of going into the shires." 

" What's the shires ? " asked Mivins. 

*' Oh ! don't you know ? the Old Surrey, the 
Brighton 'Arriers, and two or three tip-top packs 
like them are always called * the shires.' " 

" I'm bound," said Mivins, " you'll take the 
shine out of some on 'em, Nim, and serve 'em 
right ; they don't think nothing of us city gents, 
those nobs don't." 

I'm senior clerk, you know, and have my choice 
of holiday time, so I took the full Christmas week, 
and made up my mind to pay that noted pack, 
the " Brighton Harriers," a visit, and try my new 
purchase on the celebrated Downs they have so 
long hunted. 

I may as well tell my readers how I had purchased 
my horse, which I call "Trisicle," from a -habit he 
has of standing in the stable on three legs, like 
a Scotch terrier. I saw an advertisement in the 
Meadow newspaper by a gent who was parting 
with his favourite hunter in consequence of send- 
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ing all his money to help the sick and wounded 
in France, and as he only wanted a kind master, 
would take forty guineas for him. 

He was "six years old, bright bay, with black 
points (whatever they are), an extraordinary fencer, 
fast, temperate, warranted sound, broke to harness, 
broke for a charger, broke for a lady, quiet to 
ride, quiet to drive, and with undeniable action. — 
Address R. R., Esq., Whetstone Park, W.C." 

I answered this advertisement at once, and 
begged to be favoured, in confidence, with the 
owner's name and address. I got this by return 
of post: — "Robert Runners Esq. compliments to 
Mr. Nimrod and Til be happy to see such a dis- 
tinguished gent at my stables to-morrow at ate 
*and my grum will show the oss which I bred him 
myself and never thought to part him to any 
really humane gent who will buy him for money 
down and can have an undeniable karacter so 
no more at present from yours to command 
Robert Runner." 

I thought the note rather oddly expressed, but 
these nobs don't go to classical and commercial 
schools, and don't get much education, I expect. 
I liked the address at the Park, and was pleased 
at his recognition of my public character. I went 
to the stables next morning. 
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Whetstone Park is not so aristocratic as its name 
denotes, but it is close to Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
High Holbom, and other fashionable quarters. 

The groom who opened the door was an under- 
sized lad in a fur cap, a red comforter, and a skin 
waistcoat I had just asked what hounds his 
master hunted with, when a gent, dressed • like an 
undertaker's mute, only more seedy, came up 
and said, — 

" I'm the owner of the 'oss you come to buy, 
sir, I bred him myself; he's carried me two 
seasons without making a mistake; he's quiet to 
ride, quiet to drive," and then he ran the ad- 
vertisement right off the reel, only backwards, 
and asked, — "What 'ounds do you 'unt with, sir?" 

I said — " Oh, the Pytchley !" (with whose doings 
your excellent paper, sir, has made me acquainted) 
" and the Brighton 'Arriers mostly." 

"Well," said Mr. Runner, "'ow odd! blest if 
them ain't the werry identical jockies I've been 
'unting with, day and day about, on this werry 
identical 'oss this two years past" 

This was a singular coincidence. Mr. Runner 
begged me to look him over, which I did; and 
then I went to open his mouth to see his age, but 
he laid his ears and gave me a nip on the arm I 
can feel now. 
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" Pretty playful crittur," said his owner, savagely 
jerking the curb-rein ; ** pretty playful crittur ! 
Just his fun. Seems to have taken quite a fancy 
to you, sir!" 

I rubbed my arm, and told the lad to run him 
down. To my surprise, the gentleman did this 
himself, kicking his heels against his trousers at 
every step, running sideways and leaning inwards 
towards the animal, holding him all the time tight 
by the head— for all the world as if he were used 
to it. The lad in the red waistcoat ran behind 
flourishing his whip, and just as the horse stopped, 
gave him a flip in the flank which was answered 
by a kick and a noise I had never heard before — 
it was something between a grunt and a roar. 
Mr. Runner looked at me sideways and then 
said, — 

'* Did ye hear />5^/, sir?" 

"Should think I did, too," replied I. "What's 
that?" 

" That — ^why that's his wind, shows he's a good- 
winded 'un ; when," says he, "a 'oss has got wind 
enough to blow out like that after a run down, 
he's a real good-winded 'un, my word for it." 

Just then, the horse did it again, but in a lower 
key — " Hoo, hoo, hoo !" — like an old man cough- 
ing, but louder. The gentleman looked at the 
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horse admiringly, and then approvingly at me, 
and smiled as much as to say, " What do you think 
oi thaty now?" 

I smiled too, though I didn't exactly know 
why, but I wouldn't appear ignorant, so I asked, 
"Ain't he rather bony?" 

" To be sure he is," said my friend, " what a 
eye you 'ave for a 'oss sure/^, plenty of bone he 
has, and then his legs" (seeing me look at them), 
** there's legs and feet for you." 

*'His tail 's very thin ? " 

"Bless yer, yes," said he, "there's no decep- 
tion here. A dealer now would have put on a 
chinonr 

Finding everything satisfactory, I asked what 
was the lowest figure ? 

"Forty golden guineas," was the answer, "not 
a farden less." 

"Take forty pounds," says I, "and you'll have 
a kind master for him, you know." 

This seemed to affect him forcibly, and he asked 
me if I had got " the chink " about, me, as he had 
just changed his bankers, and didn't want to be 
bothered with a cheque. I showed him one for 
forty pounds on Coutts and Co. (my quarter's 
salary, in fact), but he had never heard of Coutts 
and Co., and didn't know his way to the Strand, 
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SO I walked there with him, cashed the cheque, 
and handed him the sovereigns. 

"All right," says Mr. Runner, shaking me 
warmly by the hand, **my grum'U hand him 
over, and," he added, turning back, and again 
shaking my hand, "be werry kind to him, sir, 
for my sake never part him, unless to a good 
master ; ride him with the Brighton 'Arriers, 
and you may sell him for sixty any day in the 
week, but don^t part him but to a kind master, 
for my sake." 

It is odd, but he had just hit upon my own idea; 
I calculated that I should get my week's hunting 
for nothing, as the profit on the sale would more 
than pay all my expenses. 

Having retraced my steps to the stables, I found 
to my surprise that they were locked up, and it 
was some time before any one answered to my 
kicks and calls; at last an elderly man, in a 
greasy stable dress, with a pipe in his mouth, came 
up and asked if I belonged to the Runner wot 
owned the "old bull" in his stables. I told him 
I had nothing to do with bulls, but had come for 
a horse I had bought of Mr. Runner. 

He whistled softly, and remarked that — "Rob 
the Runner was a real downy cove," adding, " it's 
all right, guv'nor, but, *oss or bull, afore you 
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removes him there's rent to pay, three weeks at 
five shillings, and what you please for me." 

I supposed Mr. Runner had forgotten it, so I 
handed the man a sovereign, and asked for change. 

" All right, master," said he, " but youll want 
a halter and a man to take him home, and I'll 
do it all for this, and keep him the night if you 
like." 

I agreed, and he met me at the Brighton 
Station, London Bridge, the following morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 

What I like in the Brighton line is it's so aristo- 
cratic — there's hardly a gent travels by it under a 
stockbrocker ; of course they're precious exclusive, 
and it's a hard matter to get a seat in a carriage at 
all. There was a " Q," as the French call it, when 
I got to the booking office, from the entrance to 
the pigeon-hole where the tickets are doled out. 
The clerk seemed to be in no hurry at all, though 
every one else was, for a porter kept shouting — 
" Hany more for Brighton hexpress," just as the 
bell keeps ringing on board a Margate packet to 
aggravate one ; but the more he shouted the slower 
the tickets were given out 

" How much ?" says I. 

** Twelve and three," says the clerk. 

''Why, I could go to Birmingham for that," 
says L 

"Why don't you go to Birmingham, then.?" 
says he. 

'* Now, sir," cries half a dozen voices, " don't stop 
the way." So I took my ticket and squeezed 
through the gate, which was opened just wide 
enough to let me through. 
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" /ferpress to the right," shouts a guard ; so I 
tried a door on that side. A gent was leaning 
half out of the window, and no one else in the 
carriage. 

" No room here," says he. 

"Why how many are you ?" asked I. 

"Don't you see the Board,'' says he, *'weVe 
going to play cards." 

" Card-sharpers," thought I. 

"Smoking carriage!" says another gent, in 
another empty compartment, stopping me as I 
tried to enter. . 

" PVaps I smoke," says I. 

" Well," he says, " you can't smoke here ; we're 
full." It didn't look so. 

The next compartment had "engaged" on it, 
though only one fat old person was in it, and a bit 
of paper over another door "retained" the compart- 
ment for two other passengers. At last I got a 
place with five others, who had been driven about 
like myself from door to door, as if they were 
begging charity, and precious cross they all 
seemed; didn't they all abuse the Brighton 
Directors neither.? 

One declared that the porters were only half 
paid, and made it out by keeping compartments 
for city gents, who would only travel with special 
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Other gents, and two at a time. Another declared, 
but I don't believe it, that, if a delicate female 
wanted a foot-warmer, she had to pay sixpence for 
it. Then they said that the eleven train was called 
''Express" just to charge for, as it started at a 
convenient time; but it stopped once every thirteen 
miles, and took an hour and forty minutes to get 
1 to Victoria ! Then another told how he always 

' sent his carriage and horses by the road, because 

the fares were so high ; and another said he and 
\ his family travelled second-class, on account of the 

high fares. If all they said, and all they threatened 
was true, I don't much wonder that the dividends 
are so small, and I shouldn't if they was smaller. 
However, we got all right to Brighton, and I had 
plenty of time to find a livery stable, where I could 
put my hunter up, when he came down by the 
next train, which would not be in for near two 
hours. 

" Rather fine-drawn," remarked the groom, as I 
led him in, "more work nor wittles, I reckon, — 
ain't been a bad-un some time," added he. 

I gave the man half-a-crown, and told him I 
would take a ride on the Downs next morning, 
and then went in search of lodgings, which I got 
at the house of a widow lady, who had once lived 
in the best society and kept her carriage. The 
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street nor the number don't matter ; but it was a 
bow window, a red brick pavement, and a view of 
the sea — if you stretched your neck out; the 
terms were a guinea a week, no extras; except 
sixpence a day for fire, and sixpence a day for gas, 
and sixpence for water, and sixpence for cooking, 
and sixpence a day for a bath, and sixpence a day 
for the use of the piano and globes, and sixpence 
a day for plate and linen, and sixpence a day for 
attendance, and what I pleased for cleaning my 
boots. I didn't much like the sixpences; but I 
came down to hunt and enjoy myself, and didn't 
care for sixpence more or less; besides, I knew 
the sale of the horse would pay it all when I had 
done with him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Next morning as I walked down the King's Road, 
who should I meet but Snipkins, chief artist at 
the well-known hair-cutting emporium, Chandos 
Street, Stoke Newington. Very glad I was to 
find a friend, for I had got a little tired of my 
own company, and especially Romeo Snipkins, 
for he had a good deal of '* sporting " about him, 
and not so much as to take the lead of me. I 
found he had only three days' leave, and salary 
stopped whilst, but his aunt had given him ten 
pounds for a Christmas-box, and he had come 
down to Brighton to spend it, and have a hunt. 
He had never been at Brighton nor out hunting 
in his life, and was, in course, precious glad to nlake 
his dib'(lt^ as the playbills call it, along with a real 
sporting gent like myself, who rode his own horse. 

We soon reached the stables. " My hunter all 
right.?" asked I. 

" Oh, yes," said the man, " he's all right, but 
mortal hungry s\xx^ly ! He'd eat sawdust, I do 
think ; wants shoeing, too, uncommon bad." 

" Have him shod then," says I, " and I'll come 
for him in half an hour." 

P 
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"Bless you, sir! it won't be done this three 
hours nor more. He's got to be shod all round, 
and there's the shoes to fit, and a lot of horses 
waiting, besides you can't ride to-day, it's as 'ard 
as hiron, and slippery as grease." 

"What, then," said I, "the 'ounds won't 'unt, 
perhaps.?" 

"'Unt!" cried he, "'Unt!! why where was 
you— ?" 

I didn't like the turn the conversation was 
taking in Snipkins's presence, so I changed it by 
asking if his master had got a nag would carry my 
friend with the 'arriers on Saturday. He declared 
that the best horse in Brighton was there in the 
stable. Captain Christie had bought him for the 
huntsman, but he was too good for the Southdown ; 
he jumped too high, and galloped too fast, and 
" master " had given a hatful of money for him, 
and only charged two guineas a day. 

Having settled this, and shown my new pur- 
chase to Snipkins, who admired him, all except 
his tail, we strolled down the King's Road again, 
and on to the new pier, where all the other fashion- 
ables were " promenading." 

What a place Brighton is for amusement ! Tho' 
you can't hunt, or fish, or shoot, or boat, or pick 
shells or seaweed, or see ships, or walk on the 
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sands, or watch packets come in; you can always 
" promenade." 

Snipkins admired the costumes, and the ladies* 
head-dresses and hair, especially the latter, and, as 
he said, picked up a wrinkle or two for the use of 
the establishment at Stoke Newington. 

" Live and learn, Nim, my boy," says he, " im- 
prove each shining hour. Chinnons are getting 
bigger every day, I see — ^want a page-boy to carry 
'em soon." ♦ 

" Nice business yours, Snip," I remarked. ** Not 
much hard work, eh ?" 

"Oh, ain't there though," says he. "You just 
cut an old lady's wig, who makes believe it's her 
own hair, and won't have it off — though it's half 
hprses', you know, — ^you clip a boy fresh from 
school, whose ma's in the room, and won't have it 
pulled, — you think of one's feelings when a gent 
asks in a fashionable establishment like ours for a 
' easy shave.' You shampoo a — " 

"Well," I said, "them's hard lines, no doubt; 
but we sportsmen have our hard work too. Think 
of galloping four hours at a stretch, jumping every 
gate, and stile, and fence, and ending with a park 
paling, four feet six high !" 

" Do you tho' ?" asked Snipkins. 

" To be sure we do," says I. " No run is ever 
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under four hours^ and no sportsman ever opens a 
gate/^ 

"Very glad," says Snipkins, "there ain't no 
gates on the Downs." 

Snip now proposed a weed at my lodgings, and 
we went there, but had hardly struck a light when 
my landlady entered with, — 

" Beg parding, Tm sure, gentlemen, but with my 
boo-ootiful new carpet (a coloured drugget), and 
my boo-ootiful new chintz (just calendered and 
starched), I couldn't allow smoking on no account" 

Snipkins looked terribly frightened. 

I stopped, and the lady proceeded, — 

" I thought you gentlemen would partake of 
a dish of afternoon tea. It's quite the fashion 
now, is afternoon tea, and my daughter — " 

Here a young lady entered, not knowing I was 
at home, and was preparing to run out faster than 
she came, but her mamma stopped her, and intro- 
duced us. 

" Miss Nathan Moss, Mr. Nimrod — Mr. Romeo 
Snipkins, Miss Nathan Moss." 

Mrs. Nathan Moss was of the darkest, with a 
prominent nose, very black eyes, and the shiniest 
of ringlets. Miss Nathan Moss was darker, her 
nose larger, her eyes blacker, and her ringlets 
more numerous and more shiny. She had only 
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run up, it appears, to call mamma to tea, and 
of course we settled to have it where we were ; 
indeed, it must have been settled before, for 
Jemima Anne, the maid, just then brought the 
kettle in, with my tea-caddy, and my morning's 
loaf. 

Snip, who is quite a lady's man, sat by Miss 
Nathan Moss, and I talked, or rather listened to 
mamma, who used very fine language indeed. 

She remarked that;" French affairs were lugu- 
brious," etc., etc., and then she ''supposed my friend 
would * partake .of my hospitality ' that day." 

Snipkins acquiesced, and hearing that Mrs. 
Moss had "got in a small joint" on the chance 
of my desiring to "entertain a friend," I requested 
the pleasure of her and her daughter's company. 

My invite accepted. Snip and I walked up and 
down the. Parade to finish our cigars. Precious 
cold it was; but there was a match between 
Lieutenant Marker and Ensign Spot at the Bil- 
liard Rooms, and the entrance was two and six, 
so we had nowhere else to go, and in course a gent 
can't do without his smoke. 

The "little joint" turned out to be a sirloin 
of , beef big enough for sixteen, and a pair of 
fowls. I got in a couple of bottles of golden 
sherry at three and two, and one of fine fruity 
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port at three and six, from Mr. Figs, next door, 
and Mrs. Nathan Moss produced some curious 
old rum — a present, she said, from a near rela-. 
tion high in the naval service. 

*'A captain?" asked I. 

"A Lord of the Admiralty.^" suggested Snip. 

" No ; he was a purser." Well, the rum was 
strong, anyhow, and after dinner we mixed a 
tumbler or two for selves and ladies, and Miss 
Moss, after much pressing, consented to accom- 
pany herself on the piano. It was very jingly, 
and she played only on the high notes. Snip 
was loud in praise, and " ankored " the song 
several times. It had twenty-two verses in it. 
The first ran thus: — 

** Qh, Katie dear, I'm waiting here 
Whilst the downy owl is singing 
Her matin song, the rocks among, 
And fairy bells are ringing. 
Ting-a-ting, tjng ! ting-a-ting, ting ! ting, ting ! 
And fairy bells are ringing.*' 

All the other verses ended with the same line 
and chorus. Snip was in ecstasy. I thought I 
had heard that last line before, but Mrs. Moss 
assured me I hadn't, it was original. "And, 
Mr. Nimrod," she added, "though Miss Nathan 
Moss is so talented, I can asseverate she has all 
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domestic desirabilities, the culinary department 
in this establishment is exclusively under her 
superintendence, and so is other branches of 
domestic economy." 

I recollected I had seen her making the beds 
that morning, but she was dressed quite diflferent 
then, so I had not recognised her. 

What a headache I had next day ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I WAS awakened on the morning of the long- 
looked-for day, when I was to ride my own hunter 
with the Brighton Harriers, by Miss Nathan Moss's 
rather sharp voice singing a song, of which I caught 
only the two lines of the first verse : — 

" A Huntsman bold my love shall be, 
A Huntsman bold, a Huntsman free — 
Ting-a-ting ting, ting-a-ting tee." 

I was touched, I own, both by the music and the 
melody, and also by the personal compliment, 
which, however, Snipkins, who had come to break- 
fast, coolly took to himself Snip, to do him jus- 
tice, was well got up. He had on a pair of white 
cord trousers, the legs tucked into his Wellington 
boots, a green waistcoat, and a red tie. His billy- 
cock hat had the end of a peacock's feather stuck 
in it, and his frock coat a sprig of geranium in the 
button-hole. He wore white wash-leather gloves, 
and carried a silver-tipped Malacca cane with a 
silk tassel. I sported my olive-green cut-away 
coat with basket buttons, a red waistcoat, and a 
green tie. I had on my new fox-head pin, and 
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kersey breeches. My boots, which were rather too 
large, were black, patent-varnished. The spurs 
puzzled me; they were long and crooked, and 
whether to turn them up or down was the ques- 
tion. I decided on the former, and, my toilet 
completed, was much gratified at overhearing Miss 
Moss whisper to her mamma, — 

" How boo-ootiful he do look to be sure ! " 

We had shrimps and anchovy paste for break- 
fast, and at ten o*clock we started for the stables ; 
we were very much noticed as we passed along the 
street, especially by the boys. ** Oh, Jem, 'ere's a 
'unter, twig his boots ! " cried one. " Boots ! them's 
fire buckets," said another. " TU 'ave your *at and 
feather," yelled a third, whilst two or three kept 
dancing round and before us, cracking their whips, 
and howling. Arrived at the stables, Jonas, the 
groom, dismissed our attendants with a cuff apiece, 
and the horses were led out. 

"Beg parding, sir," said Jonas, "but youVe got 
your spur-buckles inside." 

" Bless me," says I, " so I have. I hadn't looked 
since the man put 'em on" — (I was near saying 
my man, but Jonas didn't look as if he'd swallow 
that). 

" Step into the office, sir — there, now you're as 
right as ninepence," and "beg parding agen, but 
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master said as would you pay his little account 
before you went out, as he'd got a small bill to 
meet this morning." What with livery and shoe- 
ing, and beans, and bran mashes, with the hire of 
Snip's hunter, he might have met a good-sized one 
with the money; and then Jonas asked for " summut 
for the groom," remarking that " gents that was real 
gents, allays gave \s, 6d, a day;" and then a man 
who was sweeping the crossing as we entered, 
asked for " summut for the ostler." 

At last we started; my horse's legs had got 
quite fat, though he was still rather thin in the 
body, and very nearly fell on his nose as he went 
out of the yard. As he got up, he gave one of the 
grunts Mr. Runner had admired so much, and I 
explained its meaning to Snip, who did not seem 
to attend to me, having a difficulty with his own 
horse, who insisted upon walking sideways. 

" Give 'im 'is 'ead, sir," said Jonas, running up 
and drawing the reins through Snip's fingers; 
which done, a slight kick put him on the horse's 
neck ; luckily it was not repeated, so he got back 
into the saddle, and we rode away towards 
Thunder's Barrow. 

Snipkiris, who had very short stirrups, rose and . 
fell* about a foot at every step. My seat being a 
military one, I joggled a good deal in trotting, so 
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was glad to find my horse preferred cantering to 
any pther pace. 

Just as we left the road, who should I se^ but 
the gent with the low-crowned hat and specs I had 
met out with the Queen's. 

"A hunting friend of mine, Snip," said I, "a 
wonner to go. "I'll introduce you," but Specs 
wasn't over cordial in manner; I heard him 
mutter, — 

"What the d 1 brings that cock-tail muff 

down here, I wonder ! " probably alluding to a 
gent on a grey horse who came up just then. 

"What do you think of my new hunter.?" 
asked I. 

"Is he your own ?" said he, just looking at him 
out of the corner of his eye. 

"What! do you think I stole him .?" asked I. 

"Used-up cab-'oss," said he, turning away and 
trotting off to meet the dogs, which just then 
came up. 

Snipkins and I went too ; they weren't so big as 
the staghounds, nor so many of them ; the men 
weren't half so smart neither — no red coats, nor 
blue collars. Give me Her Majesty's, say I ! Well, 
a precious lot of sporting gents rode up, and the 
men with the dogs kept riding up and down, and 
they nodded and spoke to a good many, but took 
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no notice of Snip nor me, no more than if we were 
nobody. Presently up came a shepherd, tucking 
his smock up as he ran, with his crook under his 
arm. I thought the dogs would have gone wild 
about him — they jumped on him, they sniffed at 
him, and some barked right out 

" It's no use," I heard him say, " they won't leave 
me now ; you must send somebody to put her up." 

•* Where does she lie, Sam ? " asked the hunts- 
man ; " and which way 's her head ? " 

"You see yon big flint, just under the bank 
yonder.?" said the man ; "well, she sits just below 
that, the length of my crook mayhap, head this 
ways." 

" Mr. Snow, just you go and put her up, whilst 
I take the hounds on." 

Mr. Snow trotted off, and Snip and I went too, 
in spite of some rude speech he made ; I sup- 
pose we had as much right on the Downs as 
Mr. Snow had ; besides, I wanted to get a good 
start, as I had seen the gents do with the Queen's 
hounds. 

"Tally-ho!" cried I, as pussy scudded away; 
" tally-ho ! " and galloped after her like mad, fol- 
lowed by Snipkins, who, however, soon passed me. 

"Hold hard, you infernal cockneys!" I heard 
Mr. Snow holloa out, but I was determined he 
shouldn't spoil the day's sport if I could help it, so 
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the more he holloaed the harder I rode, and the 
louder I holloaed " Tally-ho ! " 

Well, up came the dogs, all barking and tearing 
about, and up came the huntsman and the other 
gents, and they all swore at me and abused me as 
if I wasn't doing all I could to show sport. But 
theyVe no manners, these hare-hunters ; the 
Queen's hounds for me ! You may ride where you 
like and catch the stag yourself, if you can, and 
every one holloas as much as he can. 

Well, Snip didn't come in for any of it ; his 
horse bolted away, and I saw him going over the 
hill, with his knees up to his nose, holding on to 
the mane, and I never saw him again that day. 
He went right back to Brighton, when he got off 
at the yard we started from, and his horse was 
put into a fly by twelve o'clock. Snip went up to 
London by next train. I didn't see much either, 
,for everybody rode by me, and my horse made 
such a noise when he galloped up-hill I could 
hardly hear anything else. After a bit he stopped 
short, and began to cough so, I thought he'd have 
come to pieces. 

Just then what should I see but the hare coming 
right towards me, one ear back, the other forward, 
and running by fits and starts, as it were. She 
almost ran against my horse, but when she heard 
him she turned sharp to the left and scudded away 
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like winkin. In another minute up came the 
hounds, and the huntsman, and Mr. Snow, and 
some more. 

*^ The hare *s gone this way,*' said I, pointing with 
my whip. 

"Hold your blessed tongue, and get out of the 
way !'' cried the huntsman. 

"That's right,. Peter!" said Mr. Snow, "let 'em 
hunt it out!'^ And so they did, and away we all 
went as hard as we could go ; but, after a bit my 
horse stopped again, and began coughing worse 
than ever. His head, too, nodded. up and down, 
when he trotted just as if he was lame, though he 
couldn't be that, for, you know, he was "warranted." 
Well, in about five minutes back comes the hare 
again, but not hear enough to see me. I watched 
her, and what does she do but stop short, run a bit 
back on her tracks, and take three jumps on one 
side right into a bush, and there she sat still. The 
dogs came up and ran right over the place, and 
almost up to me. 

" That blessed cockney 's headed her again," said 
Mr. Snow. " Cast 'em toward the rape, Peter." 

" Suppose I must," said the huntsman, " but I 
hate casting my hoifnds. Put 'em to me, Fred." 

However, he took them just the wrong way, and 
they had been so uncivil I wouldn't tell 'em the 
right. 
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My horse now would do nothing but grunt 
and cough, and hobbled along in the oddest 
manner. I lost my way, and was an hour 
getting down to the London Road, and there I 
saw Mr. Snow again, who was riding home too. 
He seemed in a better humour now. 

" Get off and lead that poor beast home," said 
he, " or you'll have the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty at you." 

'* What for.?" said I. 

" What for ! Why, for ignorance, to be sure, 
riding a lame horse when he's pumped out." 

" How should I know the horse was lame, or 
pumped out either.?" 

" That's it," said he ; " the Society mean to rnake 
people know, and punish them for not." 

I followed his advice and led the horse to the 
stables again, and hard work I had to get him 
there. 

'* He's wherry bad," said Jonas, " wherry bad, 
and he's lost two shoes, and his foot 's terribly 
broke. Better let me fetch Mr. Aloes." 

Mr. Aloes soon arrived, quite a gentleman he 
seemed, and handed me hi^ card, on which I read, 
" Mr. B. Aloes, Veterinary Surgeon, M.V.C.S." 

When he had looked at my horse he shook his 
head and said, " Bad job this, sir ; clean foundered. 
Only fit for the hounds." 
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"What, the foxhounds?" asked I, recollecting 
that Snip's horse had been too good for them, 

*' Yes, the foxAounds;' said he " to eat/" 

" Why," said I, " what do you mean ? What's 
my hunter worth?" 

" Well," he said, reflectively, " they're very liberal 
at the kennels ; if you cotUd get him there they'd 
give you thirty shillings perhaps ; but," he added, 
" I want a subject to lecture on, and I never see a 
better. He's got almost every defect a horse can 
have, and I don't often see a roarer that's broken- 
winded too. I'll give you a couple of sovs for him." 

I need not relate how Mr. B. Aloes, by degrees, 
explained to me the beast's ailments. He agreed 
with my friend in specs, that he was a " used-up 
cab-horse," and when I mentioned Mr. Robert 
Runner and his warranty, he laughed and said 
he was only a "runner" at "the Lane" — a man 
who runs horses down the ride for sale by auction. 

By the time I had settled Mrs. Moss's little bill 
for " a week's lodging and no extras," and which, 
besides the sixpences, included a butcher's, a baker's, 
a grocer's, a greengrocer's, a milkman's, a chimney 
sweep's, an upholsterer's — in fact, every tradesman's 
in the directory except an undertaker's — I hadn't 
much change left out of a ten-pound note, and, on 
the whole, I consider my day with the Brighton 
Harriers was a rather expensive one. 
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In the days when the Red King, whose stirrup 
still hangs above the fireplace of the ancient hall 
at Lyndhurst, held despotic sway over a servile 
race, the laws of " vert and venison " were fright- 
fully severe. Death, or at best mutilation, was 
the dole of him who stole a log of wood out of 
the king's forest, or slew one of the king's deer. 
The royal savage had this excuse — he was a 
sportsman to the backbone ; he loved the chase 
with a wild and passionate love, such as in these 
degenerate days we can hardly comprehend. An 
Osbaldistone or an Assheton Smith may have 
had some faint perception of the feeling that 
actuated the hunter-king, but we, degenerate as 
we are, have none. It was that of the wild cat 
or the tiger ! he revelled in the sport ; he gloried 
in the slaughter ; the amor dapis atqtce sanguinis 
was strong upon him. No wonder that he slew, 
and imprisoned, and tortured the interlopers who 
violated his royal rights, his dearest prerogative ! 

But what excuse shall we find for those who, 
being neither sportsmen nor warriors, neither 

Q 
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lawless nor irresponsible, but good men and 
well-intentioned, are now, in utter ignorance or , 
carelessness of their duties, in pursuit of some 
economical theory of reducing everything to a 
money value, acting far more mischievously than 
ever did William Rufus seven hundred years 
ago ? Everything is comparative, and human 
life, sacred as it is, was o£ little account in the 
dark days we speak of. The spread of knowledge 
and the humanising influence of the observation 
of natural objects in their grandest features are 
of no little account in the present day. Rufus 
was a tyrant, a reckless, bloody man, but he 
acted up to the spirit of his time. Would that 
our rulers would do so now! The New Forest, 
the hunting-ground of kings, the choicest terrain 
of the rich and noble, the chosen place of resort 
for all, is fast disappearing under a cheeseparing 
policy, which does not even attain the objects for 
which its great national sacrifices are made. Why 
is the forest disforested, the ancient trees felled, 
the springy turf destroyed } Because some em- 
pirical, perhaps interested, persons, relying on the 
utter absence of practical knowledge and the 
notorious want of taste in the chief to whom the 
management of the public woods and forests is 
entrusted, have whispered in his ear, "'Go in for 
economy ; go in for remunerative returns ; make 
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the forest pay ! Your foresters and your verderers 
have appropriated the loppings and the toppings, 
and allowed old women^ by hook or by crook, 
to possess* themselves of the dead branches ; they 
have pocketed their salaries and rendered no 
returns. Cut down the old trees, sell them for 
firewood or gate-posts, destroy the glades, grub 
up the underwood, kill the few remaining deer, 
eradicate the gorse, and thorns, and wild flowers, 
lot out the land in patches, enclose it with ditch 
and bank, and iron-connected posts, such as will 
stop hunting as well as every other public enjoy- 
ment; plant the enclosed spaces with endless 
rows of monotonous firs, or dreary larches, and 
you will show, at some future time, a profit 
balance, and deserve well of your country!'* 
Such is the wretched policy that, to a lamentable 
' extent, has already been acted on in the New 
Forest, and unless the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, make a stand at once, will be carried 
out until not a vestige of the old " New Forest " 
is left. 

If they have not done so, we urge our readers to 
visit the forest while yet it exists. Go down by 
train to Lyndhurst, charter a fly, or, better still, 
horses and guide, and ride forth, as we lately did, 
through that time-honoured district, In the first 
half-mile you will become converts to our views. 
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and when the ballot is law, whatever your politics, 
give a black ball, or no ball, to any candidate 
who will not pledge himself to protect what yet 
remains of that most beautiful, priceless public 
property. Even as a camping and exercising 
ground for the new and efficient army we are 
about to raise, it is invaluable. Ride through the 
primeval forest, observe the stately stems and 
widespreading branches of beech and oak, which 
were old when Rufus was young, the gnarled 
trunks and stunted branches of the pollards, con- 
sider their time-worn cavities, hollows in which 
outlaws may have concealed themselves, or wolves 
laid up their whelps, hundreds of years ago, and 
say if they are to be destroyed for the sake of 
a few upstart beggarly Scotch firs or larches, 
which may, or may not, pay for cutting down 
thirty years hence. Ride on across the dark, 
barren moorlands, dotted here and there with 
stunted firs and dwarfed hazels, deer-nibbled, dis- 
torted, standing alone, weird and ghastly, but 
wildly beautiful. Ride on, regardful meanwhile of 
the treacherous bogs and bottomless watercourses, 
and feel, as you pass, that here at least, and here 
almost exclusively in England, you are in the 
presence of Nature, and can, if it be given you 
look *' from Nature up to Nature's God." 
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Next to bestowing "penn'orths" of pudding upon 
the small street Arabs who so persistently flatten 
their noses against the greasy panes of the St 
Giles's cook-shops, there are few investments of a 
philanthropic character that yield larger or more im- 
mediate returns than those which result from doling 
out a few scraps of food to the houseless cats which 
haunt the square gardens. Poor beasts ! Most of 
them have known better days, and are, like de- 
cayed gentlewomen, the greater objects of pity. 
As kittens, no doubt, they were petted and caressed, 
cradled on soft hearthrugs and rich ottomans, fed 
on milk and dainty morsels ; the humblest of them 
have been daily waited on by a smart dog's-meat 
man with a green and red wheelbarrow, and were 
curious in hippophagy. Alas I they have long 
since fallen from their happy estate, and, outcasts 
as they are, it may be hoped have forgotten it. 
They are now a gaunt and famished crew, not 
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wild, but hardly tame, shrinking from man, keeping 
aloof from each other, dragging out a painful ex- 
istence it were almpst a charity to put an end to. 
How they manage to live at all is a mystery. 
They are not proud. They would beg, but to 
whom could they turn.^ They would steal, no 
doubt, but in a square garden there i^ nothing to 
lay paws on. Oddly as it sounds, their chief food 
in summer appears to consist of the larger moths 
which flutter about the grass, and which they cap- 
ture with singular dexterity — mealy morsels! I 
have established a sort of "ragged school" in **our 
square" for these poor outcasts, and provide a 
frugal supper for such as choose to attend, and am 
in consequence now on tolerably intimate terms 
with several interesting individuals. My first 
acquaintance was ** Sandy," a gaunt, famished, ill- 
favoured beast. He lives in a sort of form, like 
a hare's, under the lee of a laburnum stump, 
from which, excepting at school-time, he rarely 
stirs. The dogs that accompany their mistresses 
into the garden know and shun him. He greets 
their petulant bark with an ugly growl that sounds 
almost like a curse, and a gleam from his green 
eye which bodes mischief to any assailant ; it were 
a bold dog would molest him. Poor wretch ! I 
doubt if he had ever before known what kindness 
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meant. To our first overtures he returned an in- 
credulous stare, and an attempt at a caress sent 
him bounding over the grass with a tail like a 
Turk*s-head broom. By degrees, however, we — my 
boy and I — thawed him, and he would snatch and 
carry ofi* to devour in solitude, with wolfish appe- 
tite, the remnants of a fried sole, or a few pigeon- 
bones. 

My next acquaintance presents a sad example 
of the effects of early dissipation. Whether poor 
** Perdita" has been more sinned against or sinning, 
a victim, or an outcast by her own acts, I know 
not ; but she has lived in good society at some 
not far distant period; her manners. are refined, 
and her natural suspicion of ill-usage got over, she 
was one of the first to eat her portion in grateful 
propinquity to her benefactors. Poor "Perdita!" 
She is a white cat by nature, with sleek, smooth 
fur ; but cold and dirt, and wet and hunger, have 
made sad havoc with her appearance and constitu- 
tion. Her colour now is of the earth, earthy ; her 
coat thin, staring, and matted ; her eyes are red, 
and a hectic cough will shortly, it may be hoped, 
remove her to wherever the good cats go, and 
where she may find some compensation for the 
ills she bore so patiently in the square below. 

There is a mighty black fellow, a regular at- 
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tendant, a torn cat, of mangy appearance, and 
truculent countenance, but with something stately 
about his carriage and demeanour. There is 'a 
decayed military air about the old fellow on which 
he evidently prides himself. He is a rival of 
"Sandy's." At first he watched our proceedings 
from a distance with a half-alarmed, half-contemp- 
tuous expression of countenance, but hunger and 
kind words overcame his jealousy, and in a week 
he was squabbling with "Sandy" over the old 
newspaper, their joint tablecloth. There are three 
or four more which attend pretty regularly, but 
who, so to speak, have no character in particular. 
Our especial favourite is ** Tabitha." Starved and 
thin, like all the crew, with draggled coat and lack- 
lustre eye, but with manners excelling even those 
of poor ** Perdita," Tabitha gave in her adhesion to 
my small boy at once ; she would come to his call, 
feed from his hand, nestle by his side or on his lap, 
and never leave him so long as he was in the 
garden, following him everywhere like a dog. Be^ 
yond the rails, though, for some unknown reason, 
she would never go, but always left him at the 
gate, close to which she watched, I think, for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours until he came again. 
Poor deserted tabby ! I wonder is she sitting there 
still ^ for her protector has gone to school, and we 
are far away enjoying our autumn holiday. 
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It was Charles Lamb of pleasantest memory who 
wrote on '* imperfect sympathies." In devoting a 
few pages to ** imperfect antipathies " we open a 
new page in the great book of nature, one which 
may be worth perusal. It is the page where we 
find a phase in human nature exemplified (as 
every phase is in the great book of Shakspeare) 
in "A Midsummer , Night's Dream," where Her- 
mione hates the devoted Demetrius, and Deme- 
trius detests the adoring Helena. There is a 
similar spirit of unreciprocal and apparently cause- 
less hate in the lower classes of animated life, 
of which every observant naturalist must be cog- 
nisant. Whence arises the intense hatred with 
which every bird of the hawk tribe regards the 
cat } Even the unfledged youngling, soft, callow, 
undeveloped, incapable even of standing up on 
its feet, will on the approach of a cat ruffle up its 
apology for feathers, erect its little crest, and 
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vainly strive to do battle with the "harmless 
necessary " beast that does but carelessly approach 
its lair. No reciprocal feeling of animosity is 
aroused in the feline breast ; pussy gazes tran- 
quilly upon the excited downy little ball, and 
comparing its merits, perhaps disparagingly, with, 
those of a young sparrow or redbreast, passes on 
" in maiden meditation, fancy free." Sheep in- 
stinctively dread and hate a dog ; but again there 
is no reciprocity. True, " dogs eat sheep as well 
as hares," but simply as articles of food. There 
is no " Ugolino " or " Beatrice " feeling of ven- 
geance to stimulate the act, or give a zest to 
the comestible — no " I-could-eat-his-heart-in-the- 
market-place " feeling about it Should a white 
owl venture forth in daylight, what a hubbub 
arises amongst the feathered denizens of the grove, 
what invectives are heaped upon her uncomplain- 
ing head! Yet she never harmed them, and let 
keepers, foes as they are to all that is beautiful 
and useful in animated nature, say what they will, 
never would, even if she had the power. What 
cause of quarrel has the pie or the lapwing against 
the fox } but either will mob the hunted beast, 
and savagely distract his attention when coolness 
and self-possession ai-e most essential to his 
safety. , 
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The same one-sided hatred prevails on the 
part of many other animals, between whom a 
mutual antipathy is falsely assumed to exist, 
from which may be deduced a corollary to the 
Divine precept against hating your enemy. 

We have an example before our eyes at this 
moment. A small " King Charles " spaniel has 
lately been introduced into the drawing-room, 
where for some two years our pet black cat has 
held undisputed sway. Dinah loves us as much 
as her nature is capable of loving — ^^ind cats have 
greater capacity for affection than hasty observers, 
judging from their undemonstrative manner, would 
suppose. She has no real cause of jealousy, for 
Sambo's attractions are superficial, and hardly 
appreciated by the sterner portion of humanity. 
Sambo tumbled head over heels in love with 
Dinah at first sight ; but Dinah's hatred, and 
apparent dread of Sambo, though she is quite as 
big and twice as strong as he is, is intense and 
implacable. She will hardly come into the room 
when he is present, and if she do, after setting up 
her back and spitting spitefully into his face, she 
will range the higher level of the backs of chairs, 
sofas, and ottoman, at any inconvenience, rather 
than walk the same floor with him. She will 
neither " eat with him, drink with him, nor (which 
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he feels more keenly than either), play with him." 
Poor Sambo ! he positively pines under a sense 
of affection unrequited ; he whimpers and whines 
to her, he ogles her with his expressive eyes, as 
"hushed in grim repose," she sits winking and 
blinking high above him on the mantelpiece, or 
chair-back, wagging meanwhile his expressive little 
tail in a fashion that would melt the heart of any 
creature save that of the maturest of tabbies. In 
vain ! we but now observed her glide through the 
narrow opening of a door left slightly ajar, as cats 
will glide, passing noiselessly, ghost-like, through 
a space demonstrably too narrow for her. Sambo 
attempted to follow, bent on declaring his feelings 
in the hall, where pussy's assumed coyness would 
not be called into play; but before he had wriggled 
half of his small upturned nose through the open- 
ing, it was withdrawn with a yelp, that showed the 
unfair advantage his longed-for playmate had 
taken of the position. Undoubtedly it takes two 
to make a quarrel, but it is clear that hate need 
not be reciprocal. Perhaps Mr. Buckland or Mr. 
Lord will philosophise upon this. 
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A VISIT TO THE BOYS' HOME, 
REGENT'S PARK ROAD. 



Reader ! youn^Sind gentle reader! j^ou know, do you 
not, what "home" means? Home for the holidays ! 
— delightful sound, replete with pleasantest memo- 
ries and pleasantest anticipations, of kind words, 
and sweet smiles, and warm caresses ; of pla^s and 
feasts, of rides and drives, of jaunts and jollities. Do 
you know what " home " means to the poor little 
vagabond, the " street Arab," young in years, but 
old in misery, perhaps in crime ? To him it 
means the cold dark arch of the railway bridge ; 
the damp corner beneath the market stall, where 
cabbage leaves and market refuse have accumu- 
lated ; the inside of a gas or water pipe ; or, worse 
still, the reeking, overcrowded den where want and 
ignorance generate cruelty, where blows and curses 
are the only expression of parental ties. 
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To rescue sortie portion of these poor creatures 
from their misery has of late years been the care 
of many good and charitable persons, and their 
attempts, more or less successful, have usually 
been made through the instrumentality of schools 
— reformatory, industrial, district, ragged, or paro- 
chial, as the case may be. We heartily wish success 
to them all 

The excellent institution which we have lately 
had the pleasure of visiting, and which is known 
as " The Boys' Home," is none of these. It is a 
** school " certainly, and a good one — a school 
where all that is requisite to enable the scholar 
successfully to fight the great battle of life is 
taught ; but the main object of its humane and 
noble-minded conductors is to make it what its 
name imports, essentially a ^^home'' — a home for 
the homeless, to impress on the still plastic mould 
of the child's mind, home thoughts and home feel- 
ings ; and a home, in the best sense, the poor little 
miserabies must and do find it, after their brief but 
hard battle with the world. 

Passing through the Regent's Park, and follow- 
ing for half a mile or so the course of the Glouces- 
ter Road, we arrive at the gate of " The Home." 
The door is opened to us by a quick little chap 
with a bright clean face, who evidently considers 
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that ** answering the door" — the work for which 
he is *'told off" for the day — is the work to be 
done, and with Mr. Thomas Hughes's maxim, 
Age quod agis, or the gist of it, fully impressed 
on his mind, opens the door with a will, and 
receives us as politely, and perhaps more cordially, 
than would a figure footman six feet high. 

On our right as we enter is the shop, where 
brushes, toys, tables, and articles of upholstery, 
made by the boys on the premises, are sold at a 
reasonable price, and realise no inconsiderable 
addition to a limited and precarious income. 
Here we are introduced to Mrs. Scott, the matron 
of the establishment, a kindly personage, with a 
pleasant smile, and a face such as children love 
to look on ; judging from the expression of theirs, 
the little boys about her do love to look on. But 
it is not of the individuals who conduct, but of the 
establishment itself we wish to speak, and we will 
merely say that, so far as we could judge, it would 
be impossible to fill any one of the responsible 
and onerous situations connected with the esta- 
blishment better than they are filled. Each 
manager and teacher appears to be "the right 
man in the right place." 

The next room we come upon is occupied by 
the tailors. Nine busy little mortals sit cross- 
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legged on the floor, stitching away for the bare 
life, grinning and happy over their work as though 
they loved it for its own sake, as surely they do. 
Above, exalted on a bench in awful state, sits 
their instructor, cross-legged also, and coatless, 
but dignified withal, and regarded with no slight 
respect, as doubtless he deserves to be, by the 
industrious little workmen on the floor. We can 
see the makings of nine men out of that number of 
" Tailorkins." 

A bevy of young shoemakers fills the next 
apartment, and their work, under the guidance of 
a good artist in that line, is really excellent, and 
very proud, as is but right, they seem of it To 
colonists — and to the colonies such of the lads as 
show an inclination for becoming colonists are 
destined — ^few arts can be more useful than tailor- 
ing and shoemaking. 

We now enter the brushmaking department, and 
find industrious lads, as usual, working with a will, 
and manufacturing brushes of all sorts, sizes, and 
qualities, which will bear comparison with those in 
ordinary shops, and are sold at the same, or per- 
haps a lower price. Other boys we find engaged 
in household work — cooking, washing, cleaning up, 
pumping, sweeping ; doing, in fact, any and every 
thing which may be required in whatever situation 
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they may eventually be called on to fill. The 
main employment, however, which occupies the 
younger and more unskilled hands, is the chopping 
and tying up bundles of wood for fire-kindling. 
The rapidity and accuracy with which this opera- 
tion is performed by little chaps scarcely highqr 
than their blocks is perfectly marvellous, and the 
product of their work is tied up by the aid of a 
simple mechanical apparatus with equal rapidity. 
It is said that one boy has been known to tie a 
thousand bundles in a day ; but he was a deacon 
of the craft, and of course speedily promoted to an 
occupation more worthy of his industry and talent. 
•Having inspected the dormitories, where each 
boy is accommodated with a clean mattress, an 
iron bedstead, and ample clothing, and having 
passed through the spacious, well-ventilated dining- 
room, we next visit the school-room, a large, well- 
proportioned apartment, furnished — besides the 
usual seats, benches, maps, and desks — with a 
handsome organ and a well-selected book-case, 
and lastly the playground, which, though hardly 
so extensive as we could wish, is well adapted for 
the purpose, and contains a gymnasium and re- 
quisites for divers sports. The immediate vicinity 
of Primrose Hill is, moreover, of incalculable 
advantage in this respect, and duly utilised. 

R 
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Much stress is laid on the fact that none of these 
boys have been convicted of crime, but we confess 
we attach little importance to this. They are all - 
originally street-boys, in general fatherless and 
motherless — friendless all ways. Such education as 
they have before they come to "The Home" is **of 
the streets ; " they may have been guilty of offences, 
but of crimes they were incapable, for they knew 
not the meaning of the word. " The world was 
not their friend, nor the world's law;" they may 
have had a code of their own, and observed it, but 
it was not ours. Once admitted within the walls 
of "The Home," they become, almost without 
exception, docile and obedient, attached to their 
teachers, and " correspondent to command." Their 
future is in their own hands, but the start in life 
thus given has not only saved many scores — nay, 
hundreds— K>f poor lads from absolute destruction, 
but has led up to advancement and good position 
in life, for which they express, as they feel; deep 
thankfulness. The letters of some of the old 
scholars which were submitted to our inspection 
were beyond measure touching and impressive. 

That this institution, supported as it is almost 
exclusively by individual charity, and carried on, 
however economically, at considerable expense, is 
in want of funds, is a natural consequence, and we 
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need hardly say how gladly we would receive in 
its aid any donations which our readers might 
entrust to us ; but that which its promoters and 
managers most earnestly wish is that persons would 
take the trouble to visit the Home and judge for 
themselves as to its efficiency and its title to their 
support, which we have so inadequately attempted 
to represent. 

We had omitted to state that there are a hundred 
and twenty little chaps here, of ages varying from 
eight to fourteen, all eagerly looking forward to 
the possibility of a holiday trip, to the seaside 
perhaps, which once in a year or two the kindness 
of visitors enables them to enjoy ; it is, however, 
an expensive journey, and the necessary funds are 
at present very far from sufficient. 
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In most cases the bearing-rein is an instrument 
of great and unnecessary torture to the horse, though 
we admit that in some instances it is a necessary evil. 
Some horses are of so dull a spirit as to appear 
incapable of "carrying their own heads;" some, 
if unrestrained, would bore, get their heads down, 
and perhaps bolt ; with such, the coachman must 
not only know how to handle his horse's mouth, 
but where it is. In all such cases, however, 
judgment and discretion must be used, or that 
which is intended to operate by way of salutary 
restraint becomes positive torture. This is more es- 
pecially the case where the horse is under-bred, as 
the larger sort of carriage-horses frequently are : his 
withers are comparatively low, his neck thick and 
straight To rein such an animal up tightly is ab- 
solute cruelty, and, besides the torture to the horse, 
becomes the fruitful cause of broken knees, and. 
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though the fact is not generally known, of broken 
wind. The fashion, and a very sensible fashion 
it is, runs now in favour of well-bred horses for 
harness, and with such, once broken, bearing-reins 
are as unnecessary as they are mischievous. Let . 
grooms and horse-dealers say what they will, light- 
hearted, well-bred horses are not only uninjured, 
but greatly improved^ as hacks or hunters, by being 
driven in harness, in moderation; the draught 
must of course be light, and the bearing-rein 
dispensed with. To be "broken to harness" is 
to a horse, what to be taught a new language is 
to a man ; it enlarges his experience, and expands 
his intellect Blinkers, again, are undoubtedly in 
some cases necessary. Horses, like men, are occa- 
sionally of nervous temperaments ; sometimes short- 
sighted, or afflicted with incipient blindness— to 
such, blinkers are indispensable, but as a rule they 
are useless, nay, mischievous, and cruel also, inas- 
much as they interfere, unnecessarily, with the 
comfort and enjoyment of the animal. No creature 
is more observant than the horse, or makes better 
use of the keen senses with which he has been 
gifted. It is cruel and useless to curtail his 
enjoyments. 
Of London horses, we consider that the dray-horse, 
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as a rule, has a happier life than the carnage-horse ; 
he is treated in a kindlier and more rational manner. 

Look at that fat man, with fat calves, a nosegay 
in his breast, a periwig on his pate, squatting luxu- 
. riously on the ample hammer-cloth, flipping the 
sensitive, well-groomed neck of the tightly-reined, 
magnificent, animals beneath him, to make them 
** stand out and show themselves ;" flicking them 
if they but move a leg to ease their constrained 
posture ; flicking them if they paw, to show their 
willingness to do their duty ; flicking them if they 
do but toss their heads, to alleviate, though by a 
momentary change, the suffering inflicted by the 
bearing-rein. Look, on the othei' hand, at that 
colossal dray-horse ; his proportions are magnifi- 
cent, his ample mane, well combed, hangs down 
to his knees, his skin shows at least as careful 
grooming as that of the coach-horse, his bright 
intelligent eye, unshackled by the blinker, looks 
proudly and intelligently around him, and his 
arched neck, unrestrained by bearing-rein, carries 
his head in a style which fat John only wishes his 
cattle would imitate. 

There is a stoppage as you walk along the 
pavement of Tottenham Court Road ; a thick 
cable, some two feet above the surface, bars your 
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path ; you pause perforce. A splendid animal of 
the kind referred to stands parallel with the kerb- 
stone; a good-natured giant, with red cap and 
leathern apron, leans in easy if not graceful 
posture against a barrel, one of six which occupy 
the gutter — a signal is given by his invisible mate 
in the cellar below — the small anchor attached to 
the cable has been fixed to the bung-hole. " Pull 
up," says the giant, in a deep, gruff, but kindly 
voice, as though he were speaking to a friend, and 
the mighty beast with no apparent effort walks 
forward a few yards, dragging the heavy cask 
from its resting-place, and it jumps into light, 
like a huge Jack from his box, and sliding across 
the pavement is deposited by the side of its com- 
panions in the gutter. "Whooa," says the giant, 
and at the word the wise beast stands motionless. 
" Coom back!" and turning, as on a pivot, like a re- 
triever with a recovered partridge, he returns to his 
master's hand. Fat John ! do you suppose that this 
wonderful docility, resulting in the greatest utility, 
was taught by bearing-reins and blinkers and whip- 
cord ? Not at all, but by kindness, patience, and 
a thorough knowledge of the habits and instincts 
of the animal. The giant and his invisible mate, 
as their appearance denotes, are careful of them- 
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selves, and lovers of good cheer ; tjieir jolly faces 
and ample proportions speak of juicy beefsteaks 
and unlimited porter, but neither of them would 
think of satisfying his own appetite, however keen, 
until he had fed and tended the humble partners 
of his toil, in whose appearance and doings he 
takes such just pride. Yes, John has much to 
learn from Sam! 
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'< A Book for the Naturalist and Sportsman." 

New Edition^ price 5j., 

FLOOD, FIELD, AND FOREST. 

By GEORGE ROOFER. 



CONTENTS. 

I. Autobiography of Sali^o Salar, Esq. 
II. A Fox's Tale. 

III. BoLsovER Forest. 

IV. The Bagman. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" A small volume is here recommended, not only to 
the sportsman but to the general reader, which while it 
deals with all field sports— even with the rat and the 
badger — and deals with them all lovingly as things of 
beauty and joys for ever, while it delights by the fresh- 
ness of its story-telling, and ascends to high pathos in 
its incidents, is replete with a knowledge which nothing 
short of a life study can have given." — Fortnightly 
Review, 

" The contents of this volume are formed in part of 
magazine papers which have already received the appro- 
bation of the sporting public, in part of original matter, 
which equally deserves to receive it. The two auto- 
biographies of the salmon and the fox were much admired 
at the time for the freshness and vigour of the narrative, 
as well as for the knowledge they displayed both of 
natural history and field sports. In our judgment, how- 
ever, the third portion of the work, now published for 
the first time, with the title of ' Bolsover Forest,' is the 
most interesting of the three, dealing as it does more 
particularly with that delightfiil border-land on which the 
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sportsman and the naturalist meet. ... * Bolsover Forest ' 
is a history of bird's-nesting, rat-catching, badger-hunting, 
snake-taming, and such other sports, partly juvenile, 
partly common to all ages, as he who has once tasted 
will always look back upon with pleasure." — Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

" The real object of Mr. Rooper's book is laudable. 
He wishes to make natural history tnore palatable than 
it is in gjeneral, and to avoid the didactic, stiff, statistical, 
quasi-scientific style of most writers. Not only does he 
succeed in this, but he has many other merits. He 
writes on sporting without exaggeration or vulgarity. 
Confining himself almost exclusively to what he has seen 
himself, he is at once original and accurate." — Spectator, 

" Mr. Rooper is one of those who has always steadily 
practised what he knows ; and when we say that no 
method of capturing the birds, beasts, and fishes of his 
native land is unknown to him, and that he is willing to 
divulge all his secrets, we have probably said enough to 
recommend his book to all whom it may concern." — 
Contemporary Review, 

" The volume contains four stories. . . . They are 
charming from their fresh and healthy tone. * The Bag- 
man' ... is as good as anything of its kind by 
Whyte Melville, and this is the highest praise that can 
be bestowed on any ' Foxiana.' " — Northampton Mercury, 

" This handsome, though not costly, volume is, in our 
judgment, a book of mark. ... * Flood, Field, and 
Forest ' comprises several very clever and amusing tales, 
replete with interesting facts and incidents in natural 
history. . . . We must confess that (of course recog- 
nising a few well-known exceptions) we have almost 
despaired of seeing any one writing popularly upon 
hunting without vulgarity, or upon fishing without in- 
sipidity; but these tales |u:e written by a man who is at 
once a keen sportsman, a quick-eyed diligent naturalist. 
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and a gentleman ; last, but not least, a practical master 
of good, simple, animated style, in whose compositions 
we detect no -bad English, scarcely one slip-shod sen- 
tence or awkward expression. , • • We repeat we feel 
a. persona/ dbligsition to Mr. Rooper for the pleasure his 
writings have aiSbrded us." — Zand and Water. 

" ^ The Autobiography of Salmo Salar, Esq.,' ' A Fox's 
Tale,' *Bolsover Fewest,' and 'The Bagman,' are the 
headings of the four chapters which compose this volume, 
and in each the writer has striven with marked success 
to blend the description of facts in natural history with 
incidents such as fire the soul, and spur the imagination 
of the sportsman. . . . All sportsmen will enjoy read- 
ing it." — Daily Telegraph, 

" We are all of us ready to be pleased with a good 
description of flood, field, and forest, and that the author 
has given us. Perhaps, with the exception of Whyte 
Meliolle, Mr. Rooper is the best historian of a run with 
the foxhounds that we have had. ... It has no doubt 
been a recreation to him to write the book; certainly it 
has been a recreation to us to read it." — Examiner and 
London Review, 

"Mr. Rooper may be credited with having accom- 
pHshed his purpose in a manner that will render his book 
acceptable to young sportsmen, and highly popular with 
those who have a taste for natural history." — Athenceum, 

" The object Mr. Rooper appears to have in view is, 
to impart the knowledge which he has gained from his 
own experience to the imskilled t3rro in handling the 
rod, the whip, or the gun; and whether he is giving his 
lessons in the guise of the salmon, the fox, or ' Master 
B.,' he equally contrives to render them both useful and 
entertaining." — Morning Post 

" * Flood, Field, and Forest' is precisely the book it 
was meant to be, and may Aerefore be said to have 
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attained perfection after its kind. . . . Evep tkose who 
care little or nothing for field sports will find the book 
very amusing, and by no means unprofitable reading. 
. . . Mr. Rooper is evidently a master of his subject, 
firom fox-hunting and salmon-fishing down to fat-catching 
and bird's-nesting, and his pages teem with information 
and useful hints for the benefit of novices." — The Echo. 

" We need simply recommend to all lovers of sporting 
Mr. Qeorge Rooper's * Flood, Field, and Forest'" — 
Daily News. 

**The true excellence of the work rests in the author's 
powers of description, which are of no mean order." — 
Brighton Gazette. 

^ Mr. Rooper has given us in this volume a very plea- 
sant melange of sport and natural history, full of fresh 
and spirited pictures of country life and English scenery. 
. . . He writes in a genial *nd agreeable style, with a 
graphic power uiwisual among mere sporting men." — The 
Australian. 

" Mr. George Rooper has deservedly arrived at the 
second edition in his 'Flood, Field, and Forest,' and 
as there are many readers of sporting works, we can 
recommend them this. The Helluo Libroruniy among 
many tit-bits, will find in Mr. Rooper's pages some most 
pleasant writing about field-sports, and a rattling descrip- 
tion of a run with the hounds, which excels similar works 
by other eminent hands." — The Graphic. 



%* The last Edition of this work, published by Messrs. 
Cassell, is understood to be almost exhausted; a new 
Edition, uniform with ** Thames and Tweed," and 
" Tales and Sketches," is intended, shortly, io be pub- 
lished at the Land and Water Office, for which orders 
may be sent to the Publisher, 169, Fleet Street. 
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THAMES AND TWEED. 

.By GEORGE- ROOFER; 

AUTHOl^t^ "flood, field, AND FOREST," ETC. ETC 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"A sensible and useful little book The young 

angler may find some useful hints in this book, and the 
experienced angler will be reminded of deli|;htful places 
he has visited in bygone years." — Atkenceum, , * 

" We can sincerely recommend * Thames and Tweed ' 
to anglers who are desirous of getting many wise hints 
and suggestions of a' practical kind. It deserves the . 
success of a second edition." — Observer, 

" Under the title of * Thames and Tweed/ Mr. Rooper 
has. given us another of his interesting, amusing, and 

highly useful books on sporting subjects The 

book is essentially an angler's book, full of useful hints 

given, in the pleasantest and most popular style 

As a contribution to angling literature, we look upon it 
as among the best, and certainly one of the pleasantest 
we have ever read." — Sporting Gazette. 

" A really practical book, fit to be put by an angler 
into his bag. In it he will' find valuable hints about 
tackle, fish, their habitats, their incHnations, and even 
the mode of cooking them. It is an eminentiy pleasant 
volume." — Echo, 

" Mr. Rooper is a salmon fisherman of some e^^peri- 
ence ; he has a strong sportsmanlike feeling, and a very 
pleasant way of rendering a sketch of salmon fishing 
exploits, or describing a run with a salmon." — Field, 

"This little book is the most satisfactory practical 
guide to the art of angling we have come upon in these 

modem times We recommend all young anglers 

— and many old ones as well — to provide themselves 
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with it befoft they start ap their next fishing expedi- 
tion." — Lund's News, 

"Mf. Rooper's book is Ml 6f interesting items of 
intelHgence respecting the taking of salpion, and other 
inhabitants of tiie wter, with whose habits he seems to 
be on terms of the utmost familiarity." — City Press, 

"Mr. Rooper's practical observations in all matters 
relating to tbe capture of fish of all kinds, of which he 
treats, are Very good, and as *h^ writing is agreeable, 
and the jokes Klcy, both profit and pleasure are deriv- 
able from it. The book is neatly got up, and well 
printed. " — Spoxtstnan. 

"This is a book that fishermen will devour with as 
much avidity as the trout swallows a fly, and with a great 

4eal aiore satisfaction A more delightfiil and a 

more instructive work, to incipient fishermen, than 
♦Thames and Tweed,' new fell to our reading." — 
Brighton Herald. 

. " Mr. Rooper^ writings are always welcomed by the 

fenuine sportsman, and this little half-crovm treatise will 
e a valuable addition to Piscator's library." — North- 
ampton Herald, 

" The b^fBt expedients to be pursued for all fish in 
Thames and Tweed, and such-hke riverS, are fully 
explained. The work is thoroughly practical, and usefid 
to the adept as well as to the beginner." — Bookseller. 

" Unpretending as the little book is, it contains admir- 
able directions for the principal methods of angling, and 
will no doubt be of the greatest service to those who 
aspire to excel in the art which has 'been aptly termed 
*the contemplative man's recreation.'" — Northampton 
Gazette. 



*4 Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Belle Sauvage Yard. 
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